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Ir will generally be conceded that ence of spirit. It is very certain that 
our heritage from the past is that the more men have lost their lives through 
people of this country should be free fatty degeneration of the spirit than 
citizens of a free empire, and that this ever were destroyed by fatty degenera- 
should be our aim for the future, tion of the heart. And if collective 
although the word ‘freedom’ may not security by international control is 
always be construed in the same sense. the corollary and creature of personal 

Upon what lines, then, must our security by State control, we must 
policy at home and abroad proceed beware lest in setting up a world 
if the end in view is to be achieved ? organisation we shall jeopardise our 
That the problem is capable of a satis- independence as a sovereign nation, 
factory solution there can be no _ just as our personal freedom is being 
doubt. But before attempting to continually threatened by submission 
paint in the future we must try to to State control. 
view in its true perspective the back- In March 1920, and before the 
ground upon which the picture is to League of Nations began to function, 
be set ; for, as Burke has reminded us, an article appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s 
“people will not look forward to Magazine’ forecasting in the light of 
posterity who never look backward history the fate and failure of the 
to their ancestors.” And surely the League. The prognostications in the 
compelling lesson of history is that article have in substance been fulfilled, 
the lives and labour of men and women’ and are now established facts. It is 
may be so controlled and planned unnecessary to repeat what was then 
that in obtaining ‘security’ the people written, but any lover of peace who 
will lose their virility and independ- feels disposed once again to support 
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a scheme of collective security in the 
form of a world organisation would 
be well advised, before he makes up 
his mind to do so, to learn and reflect 
upon the fate that has befallen the 
similar attempts to achieve the same 
end in the centuries that have passed. 

Now, “freedom” connotes ‘‘ freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear ”’ ; 
but these attributes, priceless and 
fundamental though they are, do not 
exhaust the whole content of its mean- 
ing. A man may possess all these 
blessings and yet not be free. He may 
acquire comfort, wealth, and security 
and yet live in bondage. For a man is 
not in any real sense free until his 
spirit is free. ‘‘ Security,” ‘‘ Safety 
first’ are slogans that lead inevitably 
to mediocrity and decline; and it is 
only when a man is impelled forward 
by the spirit of enterprise, and is 
strengthened by the assurance a sense 
of independence alone can give, that 
he is able to ‘fulfil himself,” or can 
be deemed a free man. In a word, 
to be free a man must above all be 
** captain of his soul.” 

How, then, can this freedom be won ? 

The consciousness that humanity is 
in some mysterious way connected 
with another world—a world of the 
spirit—to the influence of which he is 
subject, and to which he in a sense 
already belongs, is instinct in every 
man or woman. No human being is 
without it, and no one can wholly 
eradicate it from his mind. The 
experience of mankind surely proves 
that a man who has hammered out a 
sure foundation upon which his faith 
can rest not only obtains a serenity 
that passes understanding, but is for 
that very reason more likely than his 
fellows to possess “a right judgment 
in all things.” 

** Religion,” President Roosevelt has 
said, “by teaching man his relation- 
ship to God, gives the individual a 
sense of his own dignity, and teaches 
him to respect himself by respecting 
his neighbours.” If a man’s heart is 
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sound his head will not lead him far 
astray. 

Probably the most momentous fact 
in English history was the setting up 
in 1541 of a copy of the Bible in 
English in every parish church in 
England. Up till that time few people 
were able—none were encouraged—to 
read the Bible in a foreign tongue, 
The people were taught to obey the 
priests in spiritual, the King in 
secular, matters. But when the Bible 
was read in English the outlook and 
temper of the English people immedi. 
ately and profoundly changed. The 
dual myths of the divine right of 
kings and the divine right of priests 
dissolved in the clear sunlight of 
Scripture. Englishmen then learnt 
for the first time that they were 
entitled to freedom of worship and 
freedom of government. Neither the 
supremacy of the Church nor the 
autocracy of the King could withstand 
the challenge of the New Testament. 
The open Bible was the charter of 
democracy. From it sprang that 
spirit of independence in thought and 
action, as well in temporal as in 
religious matters, which is both the 
source and the mainstay of the English 
character. The English are without 
doubt by nature and inheritance a 
deeply religious people, although in 
these days institutional religion, in 
which too often the form is preferred 
to the substance of faith, makes little 
appeal either to their hearts or to their 
heads. 

The first stage, then, on the way 
to sustaining or recreating free citi- 
zens in this country is that future 
generations of English boys and girls 
should be brought up in the knowledge 
of the simple truths of Christianity 
as set forth in the New Testament, 
untrammelled by theological dogmas 
that do not ring true, and liturgies 
that they do not understand. As Dr 
Thoma: Chambers wrote in 183%, 
“neither the taste of the nation nor 
the scholarship of the nation can 9 
facilitate the business or so _ pro 
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digiously lessen the expenditure of a 
Government as would the Christianity 
ofthenation. Itis this latter education 
of which Burke’s celebrated aphorism 
holds true that it were the cheap 
defence of the Commonwealth.” 

And the second stage follows natur- 
ally from the first. A man endowed 
with spiritual independence, rooted 
and grounded in religious conviction, 
will tend to seek independence in his 
secular as in his spiritual life. Is it 
not true that the more fully a man 
can be his own master, the more he 
is at liberty to exercise his own 
discretion in the use that he will 
make of his life and his labour, the 
better fitted will he probably be to 
exercise a right judgment also in 
political matters. He will not have, 
in Cromwell’s phrase, “‘a neutral 


spirit, much less a stupefied spirit, 
inclining him the least disposition 
the wrong way,” and will be less likely 
than men without convictions to fall 
a victim to the wiles of the dema- 
gogue; or to acquire the slave men- 


tality—that loathsome disease to which 
the spirit of so many of those succumb 
whose lives are ordered by other 
people. 

Yet there are a vastly increasing 
number of people who advocate in- 
creased interference by the State in 
industrial matters, and who see in 
State monopoly the remedy for all 
industrial troubles. One obvious result 
has followed this swing to the 
‘Left’ in politics. It is that all the 
old political parties—‘ Conservative,’ 
‘Liberal,’ ‘ Labour,’ or ‘ Socialist "— 
are now out of date and have become 
anachronisms. The cleavage of opinion 
that used to divide their adherents no 
longer exists ; for the principles of one 
will be found to dovetail into and to 
overlap those of another. The differ- 
ence that separates them is one of 
degree only, not of kind. It is time 
that the old Party names were dis- 
carded, since they have lost their sig- 
nificance and have become meaningless. 

There is room, as things are at 
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present, for only two political parties 
in this country: those who believe 
that the individual exists for the 
benefit of the State, and those who hold 
that the State exists for the benefit of 
the individual. That is the only real 
difference of political outlook that 
exists in England today. 

Nevertheless, it goes to the very 
root and core of the subject in hand. 
For what is the ‘State’? Can one 
see it or touch it ? Is it a living thing 
which one can love, or to which one 
can owe allegiance ? Has it a habita- 
tion, and where can it be found? Is 
it something of itself to be esteemed or 
exalted ? Surely it is none of these 
things. 

The State is merely a collective name 
for the rules and regulations that 
make up the system of government 
which we as individual Englishmen 
have set up for our own use and 
benefit, in order that we may thereby 
be able to live together in comfort and 
happiness. It follows that the State 
should be the servant, and not the 
master, of the English people. Its 
function is not to control our lives, but 
to conserve our liberty. 

In 1867 Walter Bagehot wrote— 

“‘ The natural impulse of the English 
people is to resist authority. ... 
The old notion that the government 
is an extrinsic agency still rules our 
imaginations, though,” he felt it neces- 
sary to add, “it is no longer true, and 
though in calm and _ intellectual 
moments we know that it is not.” 

If a shrewd observer could make 
this comment in 1867 when the State 
was only feeling its way along the path 
of autocracy, would he not use still 
more forcible language today ? 

The history of England is the 
history of a people who until recent 
times have waged a never-ending 
struggle to free themselves from one 
form of control after another. The 
tyranny of the king, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of feudalism, of 
Victorian industrialism, were in turn 
overthrown. Have the English people 
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so changed in character that they 
will submit in the future to the 
tyranny of State bureaucracy or un- 
controlled public despotism? Yet 
that is a very real danger that lies 
on the horizon. 

And it is a strange feature of the 
movement in favour of increased State 
control that its adherents claim that 
the ‘nationalisation of industry will 
increase its effectiveness, and improve 
the working conditions of those engaged 
in it. The fallacy of this contention 
can easily be demonstrated. 

Few, if any, industrial concerns can 
be carried on successfully without 
the stimulus of enterprise and com- 
petition. It may be that certain 
public utility undertakings can function 
fairly satisfactorily under State or 
municipal management. But such 


undertakings are not in the ordinary 
sense of the.term industrial concerns, 
and it will probably be conceded that 
even these would be carried on at least 
as efficiently and economically through 
private enterprise. 


But normally, 
unless those who have the control and 
management of a business stand to 
benefit or lose in their own pockets 
according to the success or failure of 
the business, it is very certain that 
the undertaking will flag, and before 
long die of inanition. 

The State, however, functions 
through officials who have no personal 
stake in the management of its affairs. 
They are paid a fixed salary or wage, 
and whether the business of the State 
is carried on successfully or not does 
not in the least concern them, for 
their income remains the same in 
either event. Thus industrial under- 
takings, controlled and managed by 
the State, are found to lack the 
requisite enterprise and ‘life ’ which is 
necessary to achieve success; and it 
may roundly be laid down that unless 
and until the State officials who are 
detailed to manage it (1) are given a 
financial interest which varies with the 
fortunes of a State business, and (2) 
are subject to dismissal for inefficiency 
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or other reasonable grounds, as they 
would be in privately owned concerns, 
a State adventure in commerce wil] 
seldom, if ever, prove a sound business 
proposition. 

Further, the effect upon the char. 
acter of those who are content to be 
State employés is normally that they 
become listless in outlook, and chary 
of taking responsibility for making 
decisions in which they have no 
personal interest. They become adepts 
at ‘passing the buck.’ Not masters 
of their own lives they tend to lose 
their independence of spirit, and 
suffer the fate of all those who are 
willing ‘“‘to sell their heritage of 
freedom for the illusion of a living.” 

And the outlook and character of 
those who are employed in large 
business concerns tend to develop on 
similar and equally unfortunate lines, 

In 1936 President Roosevelt said: 
“The very word freedom suggests a 
freedom from some restraining power. 
In 1776 we sought freedom from 
Royalists. . . . Out of modern civilisa- 
tion economic Royalists carved new 
dynasties. New kingdoms were built 
upon concentration of control over 
material things. ... There was no 
place among this royalty for our many 
thousands of small business men and 
merchants who sought to make a 
worthy use of our American system 
of initiative and profit.... For 
many of us the political equality we 
once had won was meaningless in the 
face of economic inequality. A small 
group had concentrated into their own 
hands an almost complete contro 
over other people’s property, other 
people’s money, other people’s labour, 
other people’s lives.” 

That is as true in England as it is 
in America. The larger the under- 
taking the less likely do those employed 
in it feel it to be that they will ever 
be giving rather than receiving orders. 
Caught as they are in the grip of al 
undertaking, in the success of which 
they do not share except as_ paid 
servants, the tendency is that they 
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too before long will lose their sense of 
independence and freedom. 

Nevertheless, and while it is ex- 
pedient that the monopolistic trend of 
corporations and cartels should be 
stayed or at any rate put under 
restraint, in these days of scientific 
and mechanical advancement it may 
be inevitable that in certain branches 
of industry large undertakings “ should 
supersede the little man.” 

In such circumstances would it not 
be advisable, in order that the char- 
acter and sense of independence of 
those employed in industrial concerns 
may be fostered and sustained, that 
employés in a business should, if 
possible, over and above a basic wage, 
receive some share of any profits that 
the business which they are helping 
to carry on may succeed in making ? 
Would it not make all the difference 
to the employés if they felt that the 
business was in a sense “theirs,” and 
that they were not mere “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” for 
someone else ? 

Further, it is not only in such ways 
that the State would be justified in 
interfering in trade and commerce. 
In the days that follow the cessation 
of hostilities it may be of great import- 
ance that action should be taken by 
the State so to control the trend of 
business that trade will be encouraged 
and directed along lines most conducive 
to the welfare of the community 
generally ; and, if need be, subsidies 
should be provided to enable traders 
whose business it is advisable to 
encourage to make the transfer from 
a war to a peace-time footing upon 
more advantageous terms. 

Let us not repeat the folly that was 
indulged in after the last war of leaving 
industrialists in this country to do the 
best they could with antiquated, worn- 
out, or unsuitable machinery and 
equipment, while encouragement was 
given to the investment of capital 
abroad, which enabled foreign traders 
to obtain new and up-to-date machinery 
with which to compete with our ham- 
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strung home industries. By all means 
let us do what we can to put traders 
on their feet in countries that have 
been devastated or stripped by the 
enemy ; but let us not be carried away 
so far by our generous and humani- 
tarian instincts that we do so at the 
expense of the trading community at 
home, or until the needs of industry 
in this country have been satisfied. 

In such ways as these State control 
may be beneficial, and we should always 
be ready to use it for the advancement 
of our well-being and happiness; but 
let us never forget that State control 
as such is essentially an evil thing, 
which, unrestrained or allowed to get 
out of hand, will not only defeat the 
ends for which it was created, but will 
destroy the spirit of independence and 
freedom which it is the rightful 
inheritance of Englishmen to enjoy. 
The cult of the consumer, which has 
held sway for so long, should not be 
allowed to prejudice the status and 
prospects of the producers, since it is 
upon the expansion of production 
that every scheme for social better- 
ment, or an improved standard of 
living, must rest for its fulfilment. 

Now, if the principles which have 
been explained above are applied in 
home affairs, the principles upon 
which Englishmen as free citizens will 
insist that our foreign policy should 
be based will be clear-cut and definite, 
and will follow as a matter of course. 

As long ago as 1738 Voltaire wrote— 

“An Englishman, as one to whom 
liberty is natural, may go to heaven 
his own way. The English are not 
fired with the splendid folly of making 
conquests, but would only prevent 
their neighbours from conquering. 
They are not only jealous of their own 
liberty, but even of that of other 
nations.” 

In 1886 Lord Randolph Churchill 
said: “The sympathy of England 
with liberty and with the freedom and 
independence of countries and nation- 
alities is of ancient origin, and has 
become the traditional direction of 
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our foreign policy. ... It was Eng- 
lish effort which rescued Germany and 
the Netherlands from the despotism 
of King Philip of Spain, and after him 
of that of Louis XIV. of France. It 
was English effort which preserved 
the liberties of Europe from the 
tyranny of Napoleon.” It was to 
preserve the liberty of Belgium that 
we went to war in 1914, to preserve 
that of Poland in 1939. 

And, in like manner, it is liberty 
that has always been the king-pin of 
our imperial structure. 

On 20th May 1944 General Smuts 
observed that ‘“‘ South Africa remains 
a shining example of the spirit of 
humanity applied to the affairs of the 
world. In this proud achievement 
Briton and Boer have an equal share— 
generosity and magnanimity was 
answered by trust and confidence. 
Fair play and decency, faith and con- 
fidence, took the sting out of. the 
bitterness of defeat. Enemies became 
friends—in a friendship which has 
stood the test of two great wars, and 
has become a beacon light to the world 
in the wilder storms of today.” 

And Price Collier, an American, has 
written— 

“They govern by law, not by 
autocratic methods, and they govern 


always with the aim of increasing not - 


decreasing the personal freedom of the 
governed. They govern to the glory of 
England, not to exploit.”” But, as has 
been explained in the earlier article,’ 
it is co-operation not compulsion, 
consent not control, that holds the 
British Commonwealth and Empire 
together. It is not only because the 
whole of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire believe in common ideals, 
but also because each part values its 
separate independence that mutual 
confidence has increased, and the ties 
that bind the whole body together have 
been strengthened ever more and more 
with the passing of the years. 

There can be no shadow of doubt 
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that if one or more parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire were com. 
pelled to act in accordance with the 
opinion of the majority of the members 
the disintegration of the Empire 
would ineluctably and rapidly follow, 

Liberty for the individual, for the 
several parts of the British Common. 
wealth and Empire, and for other 
nations has always been the keynote 
of British politics. 

Now, for 400 years the foreign 
policy of England has been grounded 
upon two basic principles, the second 
being the corollary of the first: (1) 
that it is the right of each nation to 
enjoy its territorial possessions, and to 
adopt such forms of government as it 
may choose, without its independence 
and freedom of action being curtailed 
by the action of any other nation; 
(2) that the destruction of the rights 
and liberties of the peoples of Europe 
by any nation which may seek to obtain 
the domination of the Continent of 
Europe is not to be tolerated. 

In pursuance of this policy England, 


while not interfering in the normal 
course of European politics, has, at 
least up to forty years ago, con- 
sistently used the weight of her diplo- 
matic influence, and if need be her 
military strength, to prevent any one 
nation from becoming the mistress of 


Europe or of the world. It was 
because Germany took the view that 
England was either not willing or not 
ready to give effect to what had 
hitherto always been her consistent 
foreign policy that in 1914, and again 
in 1939, she risked her all in an attempt, 
not merely to dominate Europe, but to 
conquer the world. Let us beware 
lest after the second world war is over 
we refuse to play our historic réle in 
international affairs (which in the 
hundred years that preceded the wat 
of 1914 had sufficed to prevent the 
occurrence of a world war), and are 
again lured into mortal danger by the 
dazzling glamour of collective security 
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through a system of international 
control. 

It matters not by what name this 
guiding principle of our foreign policy 
is known—whether it is called ‘the 
balance of power’ or ‘ power politics,’ 
the principle is the same. The 
important point to remember is that 
after the last war the doctrine known 
as ‘the balance of power’ was aban- 
doned in favour of the doctrine of 
collective security through a world 
organisation with disastrous results. 
There is no doubt about this. General 
Smuts on 25th November 1943 stated— 

“JT remember before the last war, 
and during the last war, we were very 
much concerned with the danger of 
what was called the ‘balance of 
power’... we were determined to 
avoid the ‘ balance of power,’ and so 
we went in for another formula. We 
wanted a universal all-in system of 
security ; and we followed it in the. 
League of Nations. ... In that way 


we thought we would avoid the prob- 
lem of the balance of power, but we 


fell into the opposite danger. This war 
has taught us that idealism is not 
enough, and that universality is not 
the solution for our security problem, 
but it has also taught us that we 
cannot get away from the problem of 
power.” 

Until human nature changes, and 
the time has come “when the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb and a 
little child shall lead them,” and all 
the nations of the world are prepared 
to live together in mutual trust, con- 
fidence, and forbearance as one family 
—and who will be blind or bold enough 
to assert that Utopia will be reached 
within any period of time that can at 
present be predicted ?—it is idle for 
statesmen, however well meaning or 
philanthropic, to pretend that “a 
strong man armed keepeth his palace ”’ 
is a maxim that can be disregarded 
with impunity. As General Smuts 
went on to lay down: ‘“ The question 
of power remains fundamental, and 
it is, I think, the great lesson of this 
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war. Peace unbacked by power 
remains a dream.” 

Yes ! but where is to be the seat of 
the power, and is it to be wielded by 
all nations, or by some, and, if so, 
which ? Is there to be set up a world 
organisation or federation with an 
international force to compel sovereign 
nations to obey its authority ? Such, 
indeed, would seen to be the present 
trend of thought among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

On 24th May 1944 Mr Churchill 
said— 

“We intend to set up a world 
order and organisation. . . . We must 
arm our world organisation and make 
sure that within the limits assigned 
to it, it has overwhelming military 
power.” 

And Mr Cordell Hull has stated 
that the international agency to be 
established must be able, ‘‘ by force if 
necessary, to keep peace among the 
nations in the future.” 

But the attempt to set up such 
an organisation in the conditions that 
will prevail after the war, as already 
pointed out, must necessarily prove a 
failure, and lead to disastrous reper- 
cussions. 

Let us not be mealy-mouthed about 
a matter which is of such vital import- 
ance to the well-being of our own 
country and to the peace of the world. 

The plain truth, demonstrated alike 
by history and experience of human 
nature, is that no body of individuals 
or nations will for long consent to live 
and act together under a unitary or 
federal system of government, or be 
subject to the same laws and regula- 
tions unless their way of living is much 
the same, they have similar likes and 
dislikes, and their minds move on the 
same thinking plane. For instance, 
how long would a federal or unitary 
constitution set up to form a com- 
bined State of England, France, and 
Turkey last ? Who can doubt that it 
would break down within a short 
time (even though there might be a 
common desire to make the constitu- 
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tion work) because an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Turk have not the 
same outlook on life, or the same way 
of living, or similar tastes and dis- 
likes, and therefore rules and regula- 
tions that would appear expedient to 
one would be anathema to the others. 
Oil and water will not mix, and it is 
only when they can be used together 
for a purpose in which they can com- 
bine without friction—for example, 
in running a machine—that co-opera- 
tion between them will be effective. 
So it is with individuals and with 
nations. It is only to the extent to 
which their outlook and interests coin- 
cide that a combination of individuals 
or nations will be found able to work 
together successfully. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled international 
co-operation—and a fortiori inter- 
national control—whatever form it 
may take, will never be lasting or 
effective, and in the end will lead to 
‘confusion worse confounded.’ It is 
because the members of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire believe in 
the same ideals, owe allegiance to the 
same Sovereign, and yet each of them 
is master in his own household, that 
the mutual loyalty and confidence 
grew up between them which has 
cemented the parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire into a 
body politic that shines like a star in 
the darkness of a distressed world. 

It is sometimes urged that the 
confederation of the U.S.A. is an 
example to the contrary, and a pre- 
cedent upon which collective security 
through a world organisation can 
safely be based. 

Walter Lippman, the American 
publicist, in ‘U.S. Foreign Policy,’ 
observed: “It is a profoundly mis- 
leading analogy. For the thirteen 
colonies had been planted and had 
matured under one sovereign power, 
that of the English Crown. They had 
fought the War of Independence 
under the government of a continental 
Congress which resolved to draw up 
articles of confederation even before the 
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battle of Bunker’s Hill, which adopted 
the articles in 1777, and saw them 
ratified and in force before Cornwallis 
surrendered at Yorktown... . They 
were not forming an altogether wu. 
precedented union; they were per. 
petuating and perfecting a union which 
had always existed since the plantation 
of the British colonies. The fact 
that none of the Spanish or French 
colonies joined the Union is fairly 
conchisive that even in North America 
—three thousand miles from Europe— 
political unions do not become more 
comprehensive by voluntary consent.” 

It is only because the several 
States of the U.S.A. are founded upon 
common traditions and foster common 
ideals originally implanted in them by 
immigrants from England that the 
constitution of the U.S.A. has stood 
the test of time. But if (which heaven 
forbid!) the U.S.A. should ever be 
persuaded to depart from the principles 
of freedom and independence, which 
are the life-blood and the driving 
force of the people, it is as certain 
as night follows day that the time of 
her dissolution will be drawing near. 

If, then, with the world after the 
war ravaged and embittered, with the 
nations introspective and revengeful, 
suspicious of each other’s aims and 
motives, and more deeply imbued 
with the spirit of nationalism than 
ever before, any attempt to create 
a world organisation with power to 
enforce peace among the nations will 
be foredoomed to failure, is there no 
hope for the future, no way in which 
the recrudescence of a third world 
war can be prevented ? Certainly there 
is, but only if the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire — free 
citizens of a free Empire—are pre- 
pared to play the réle allotted to 
them by destiny in the drama of the 
future, and to recapture the spirit, 
and follow the principles of the tradi- 
tional foreign policy handed down to 
them by their forefathers. 

There can be no shadow of doubt 
that, so long as the nations of the 
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world recognise that the balance of 
power is on the side of peace, there 
will be no war. It is equally certain 
that if and so soon as it appears that 
the balance of power has shifted, and 
that the protagonists of peace and 
justice may be unwilling or unable to 
take up arms in the cause of world 
freedom, the hydra-head of tyranny will 
once again be raised, and the world will 
be plunged into another sea of blood. 

To what practical end, in the cir- 
cumstances that will obtain after the 
war, should our foreign policy be 
directed ? 

It can be stated in three words: 
(Co-operation, not Control. 

(a) Co-operation between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions and other 
constituent parts of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. 

(b) Co-operation between the British 
Commonwealth and Empire and the 
other great English-speaking democ- 
racy, the U.S.A. 

(c) Co-operation with other nations 
in objectives which it is the common 
aim and interest of each to achieve. 

(d) To refuse to be a party to any 
world order or organisation endowed 
with power to enforce its authority 
upon individual nations, whether mem- 
bers of the organisation or not—unless 
and until it is manifest that all the 
members possess @ common outlook, 
community of spirit, and mutual good- 
will, 

Let us consider the matter a little 
more closely. 

(a) Co-operation between the several 
parts of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire should be the first and 
foremost aim of our policy, because, if 
the British Commonwealth and Empire 
were to disintegrate, England would 
degenerate into a second-class power, 
and the chaos and ruin of a third 
world war could neither be avoided 
nor delayed. 

“This ancient structure .. . this 
remarkable and artistic thing, the 
British Empire, part Empire, part 
Commonwealth, is the only world- 
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wide organisation in existence, the 
world equaliser and holder of the 
equilibrium, the only world-wide stab- 
ilising force for law and order on this 
planet. And if you bring it down, the 
planet will rock with an earthquake 
such as it has never known.” 
(Dorotnay THompson, 1940.) 


Let us but recapture the spirit of 
adventure and the love of liberty that 
made our forefathers so ‘fierce for 
freedom’; let the story of our Empire 
be known in every corner of our land, 
and then surely no British-born man, 
woman, or child will be found who is 
not inspired by the inheritance that 
is his, and the supreme réle that the 
British Commonwealth and Empire is 
destined to play in the days that are 
to come. 

Yet the road before us is not open 
and unobstructed. There are abroad 
in this island today many defeatists, 
many “friends of every country but 
their own,” who are not slow to point 
out how weak and poor Great Britain 
will be after the war has come to an 
end. Even General Smuts, in Decem- 
ber 1943, stated that “‘ you will have 
this island weak in her European 
resources in comparison with the vast 
resources of Russia and the U.S.A. 
It is an unequal partnership, I am 
afraid.” It is not clear that the U.S.A. 
have any resources whatever in Europe, 
but in any case the comparison is not 
a fair one. Of course, the true com- 
parison is between the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and Russia 
and between the British Common- 
wealth and Empire and the U.S.A. ; 
and if this be made it will be found 
that, apart from the inestimable 
asset of our national character, the 
resources, both actual and potential, of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire 
are at least as great as those of Russia 
or the U.S.A. or of any other Power. 


Population. 


500,870,000 
137,008,435 
181,882,000 
N2 


British Commonwealth ae 


and Empire 13,909,782 
U.S.A. 3,738,395 
US.S.R. 8,340,479 
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Further, and excluding its vast area 
and population, the untapped material 
resources of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire are wellnigh illimitable. 
Truly “ a great empire and little minds 
go ill together !” 

There is truth in the words of 
Walter Bagehot, who wrote seventy 
years ago that the only real threat 
to civilisation was ‘‘ the danger of the 
English eventually failing through not 
understanding the greatness of the 
institutions which they had created.” 

Great and powerful, then, as other 
nations may be, let us be careful that 
in doing justice to them we do not 
disparage or doubt the greatness, or 
decry the destiny of our own country, 
or of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire of which it is the corner-stone. 
Let us use such influence as each one 
of us may possess to promote inter- 
imperial trade and immigration. Let 
us beware of splitting up the Empire 
into ‘ regional groups ’ (for advisory or 
any other purposes), of which the con- 
stituent members are not exclusively 
members of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire; for that way lies dis- 
integration, since it is the business, as 
it is the right, of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire to manage its own 
affairs. Above all, let us never in 
word or in deed prove unfaithful to 
the British Commonwealth and Empire 
which has come down to us as a legacy 
from our forefathers, and which we 
hold as trustees for the generations 
that are yet to be. 

(b) That the vital national interests 
of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire and the U.S.A. are inextricably 
interwoven will generally be conceded. 
Indeed, it would not be saying too 
much to assert that co-operation 
between them is a sine qua non of 
world peace and happiness. 

‘* The original geographical and his- 
toric connections across the Atlantic 
have persisted. The Atlantic Ocean 
is not the frontier between Europe 
and America. It is the inland sea of 
a community of nations allied to one 
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another by. geography, history, and 
vital necessity. ... The security oj 
this community turns upon the rela. 
tions of the two great Powers—Britain 
and the U.S.” (Water LIPMann in 
‘U.S. Foreign Policy.’) 


The immense strength of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire and the 
U.S.A. in combination is such that, 
so long as it remains plain for all the 
world to see that in the event of an 
attack upon one it is certain that the 
other will throw the whole weight of 
its strength against the aggressor, it 
is extremely improbable that any world 
conflagration will break out. It is 
essential, therefore, to the peace of the 
world that it should be the foreign 
policy of both these great Powers to 
foster and maintain cordial relations 
between each other. 

Let us bear in mind, however, when 
considering how far we are prepared 
to embody our sentiments in formal 
documents and ‘ entangling alliances,’ 
that the U.S.A. is 3000 miles away 
from Europe, with problems that are 
different from—though it may be 
interlaced with—those of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, and there- 
fore that it is unreasonable for us to 
expect the U.S.A. to respond to any 
call from Great Britain for assistance 
in Europe as_ enthusiastically and 
readily as she would be prepared to do 
if the Atlantic Ocean did not happen 
to flow between their country and ours. 
Should we in England be so keen and 
quick in responding to a call for help 
from America if the U.S.A. were to be 
attacked by, e.g., the Argentine Re- 
public ? It is not in formal agreements 
or binding alliances between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. (which in par- 
ticular circumstances it might be 
difficult to implement) that the source 
of peace and goodwill will be found, 
but rather in loyalty, trust, and 
common ideals. 

That there will be differences of 
opinion between Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. on social, political, and economic 
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questions in the future as in the past is 
certain. But it is by mutual forbear- 
ance in diversity, rather than by an 
uneasy alliance, that these differences 
will be overcome without impairing 
the goodwill and confidence which 
must at all costs be fostered and sus- 
tained by Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
in their political relations. 

So long as there is an immutable, 
though it may be an unexpressed, 
understanding between Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. that if and whenever 
the security of one of them is menaced 
the other will not hesitate to succour 
and support it to the limit of its re- 
sources, differences of opinion, even 
though bluntly expressed, on matters 
not of vital importance will but clear 
the air and strengthen the tie that 
exists between them. Amatorum quer- 
ela reintegratio amoris. 

(c) and (d) If, as seems certain, after 
the war the nations of the world will 
not possess either a common outlook, 
common interests, or community of 
spirit, it follows that any attempt to 
set up a world. organisation with 
power to impose its authority upon 
individual nations, whether they are 
members of the organisation or not, 
will not only not achieve collective 
security, but will ensure the outbreak, 
sooner or later, of another world war. 

Co-operation, therefore, between 
nations in the circumstances that will 
obtain must be restricted to such 
objectives only as are within the 
common aims and interests of the 
co-operating nations. 

Co-operation within such limits will 
stand a reasonable chance of proving 
successful ; for it will rest upon consent, 
not upon control, upon free choice, 
not upon compulsion. 

What are these objectives ? 

The first and paramount and gener- 
ally accepted aim of the peace-loving 
peoples of the world is that neither 
Germany nor Japan nor any other 
Power should again be in @ position 
to involve the nations in a world war. 
To attain this end it is not necessary 
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to set up a world order with plenary 
and arbitrary powers ; it will be suffi- 
cient that all peace-loving nations 
should agree to aid in putting down 
by force any attempt by any one or 
more nations to acquire sufficient 
military or other equipment to carry 
through a nefarious design to dominate 
Europe or the World. 

It is not within the scope of the 
subject in hand to suggest in detail 
how this should be done, the point 
which it is desired to emphasise 
being that neither control nor com- 
pulsion is necessary; for it is an 
objective to the attainment of which 
each and every nation who wishes to 
co-operate will voluntarily give its 
support, and to the extent to which 
it deems such a course consistent with 
its own national welfare will also 
afford active assistance. 

Again, in connection with many 
other problems, such as those relating 
to economic trade, social and hygienic 
conditions generally, and the setting 
up of an international Court of Arbitra- 
tion, a large majority of the nations 
of the world will undoubtedly be will- 
ing to take part in ¢0-operative delib- 
eration and action ; for the attainment 
of none of these aims involves the 
surrender of the sovereignty or con- 
flicts in any way with the national 
interests of any nation which takes 
part in the proceedings. But let us 
never forget that it will not be the 
co-operative pact which creates security 
(international agreements have too 
often proved to be merely ‘scraps of 
paper’), but the common will and 
interest of those who enter into it. 
Where there is no community of 
spirit and outlook, any world order that 
purports to bind nations together is a 
fraud and illusion, and it is certain 
that in such circumstances the ten- 
dency will be for the nations which 
are parties to it, while using one hand 
to greet each other, to use the other 
for the purpose of picking their so- 
called friends’ pockets, if not to stab 
each other in the back. 
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The foreign policy, therefore, that 
Great Britain should follow in the 
future is clear-cut and definite. 

Armed with the assurance, rock-like 
even though unwritten, that in the 
hour of need the British Common- 
wealth and Empire and the U.S.A. 
will be found standing at each other’s 
side, the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, free citizens 
of a free empire, will be able confidently 
to pursue their traditional policy of 
preserving the ‘balance of power.’ 
Let there be no ‘ entangling alliances ’ 
on the continent of Europe which 
engender the fear of ‘ encirclement’ 
in the minds of any other nation— 
thus turning nations which might be 
friendly into potential enemies. Let 
there be co-operation between us and 
other nations on the lines suggested 
above, but let us give no reasonable 
ground for apprehension that the 
British Commonwealth and Empire is 
seeking to isolate or ‘clip the wings’ 
of any other nation in Europe or else- 
where. And since, in the world con- 
ditions that will obtain after the 
war, there will be no common outlook, 
no mutual confidence or goodwill 
among the nations, let us firmly refuse 
to be a party to any international 
union or federation set up in the 
erroneous belief that thereby the 
spectre of war can be laid. 

Nevertheless, mirabile dictu, in May 
1944 the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa declared that : 
** We affirm that after the war a world 
organisation to maintain peace and 
security should be set up, and endowed 
with the necessary power and authority 
to prevent aggression and violence.” 

It is absolutely certain, however, 
that such a world organisation would 
prove as futile as its predecessors, and 
would lead to a resurgence of war. 

Let us not be hypnotised by ‘collec- 
tive security,’ and allow ourselves once 
again to be put to sleep in the dream- 
land of Utopia. 

It is not proposed to reiterate the 
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obvious dangers inherent in any such 
scheme. But it is not inapposite— 
indeed it is incumbent upon us—to 
ask from what source this international 
police force is to be drawn, and to 
whom it is to owe allegiance ? Suppose 
it is ordered by the world council to 
take action against a Power which has 
in part provided its personnel, what 
then ? 

Is it conceivable that the U.S.A. 
would ever consent to become a 
member of such a world council ? 
And in the absence of the U.S.A. the 
world council would exist only in 
name, and would be shorn of much 
of its influence. Yet the U.S.A. 
could not hold itself bound by the 
obligations to be imposed on its 
members by the world council or 
assembly without abrogating the 
Monroe Doctrine. And that clearly 
the U.S.A. would not be prepared to 
do. On 2nd December 1823 President 
Monroe, in his declaration of the 
meaning of the doctrine, laid down, 
inter alia, that— 

** With the Governments (i.e., in 
South America) who have declared 
their independence, whose independ- 
ence we have on great consideration 
and on just principles acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or 
controlling in any other manner their 
destiny by any European Power, in 
any other light than as the manifesta. 
tion of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the U.S. 

“In the wars of the European 
Powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have not taken any part, 
nor does it comport with our policy 
so to do. 

“With the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere.” 

In these circumstances would the 
U.S.A. assent to the exercise by the 
world organisation of its authority 
over the peoples of North or Soutl 
America? Would the U.S.A. bk 
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willing to surrender to the world 
organisation its sovereign right to 
“choose peace or war, as our interest 
guided by justice, shall counsel ?” 
(GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
17th September 1796.) 


And if not, what becomes of the 
pretence that the new world council 
or assembly would be a world organ- 
isation ? 

On the other hand, if the U.S.A. 
were to consent to join the world 
council or assembly, but on the terms 
that the council should exercise no 
authority over the U.S.A. or the 
nations in the ‘ Western Hemisphere,’ 
would the other nations of the world 
be prepared to accept the authority of 
a council or assembly of nations under 
the constitution of which the U.S.A. 
would be entitled to take part in 
framing resolutions binding upon them, 
but under which they would have no 
right in any circumstances whatever 
to intervene in the affairs or control 
the action of any nation in North or 
South America ? 

The moment the proposition is 
analysed it becomes apparent that 
such a world organisation would only 
be “ another piece of sublime mysticism 
and nonsense”’; equally futile as its 
predecessors, and as certain to suffer 
the same fate. 

The truth of the matter is that, if 
the world conditions that will prevail 
after the war are viewed in their true 
perspective, it is plain, essential, and 
incontrovertible that the only way in 
which a third world war can be averted 
is that the British Commonwealth and 
Empire should firmly and courageously 
return to the principle of the ‘ balance 
of power’ which has been the tradi- 
tional foreign policy of England for 
at least the last four centuries; and 
by adherence to which Great Britain 
was able to prevent a general European 
conflict during a period of 100 years 
prior to the outbreak of the first 
world war in 1914. 

Assured of the support of the U.S.A. 
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let Great Britain abandon the vacillat- 
ing and pusillanimous so-called policy 
of appeasement, which, while not con- 
ciliating her enemies, has created so 
much doubt, suspicion, and at times 
despair in the minds of the other 
nations in Europe, which are under no 
illusion about the trend of continental 
politics. 

With hostility towards none let 
Great Britain be alert to see that the 
balance of power remains on the side 
of peace and justice; for it is in this 
way alone that peace and happiness 
can return and be sustained on earth. 

Let us not, “through craven fear 
of being great,” lose faith in our 
destiny, or doubt our ability to fulfil 
it; and let us determine that our 
children in every school shall be 
taught, as an essential part of its 
curriculum, the story of our Empire, 
and the grandeur and responsibility 
of their inheritance. 

“If we are judged,” wrote G. K. 
Chesterton, “it will not be for the 
merely intellectual transgression of 
failing to appreciate other nations, 
but for the supreme spiritual trans- 
gression of failing to appreciate our- 
selves.” 

“The worst difficulties from which 
we suffer do not come from without. 
They come from within . . . from the 
mood of unwarrantable self-abasement 
into which we have been cast by a 
powerful section of our own intel- 
lectuals.”” (W. CHURCHILL). 


Let us clear our minds of cant and 
our hearts of false modesty; let us 
recapture and reassert our independs 
ence of thought and action, and 
humbly but courageously take charge 
of ourselves and of our destiny. 

For forty years control at home 
and conciliation abroad have acted 
and reacted to our detriment, threaten- 
ing to destroy our freedom as indi- 
viduals and our prestige as a nation. 
It is because—and only because—we 
permit the State to regiment our lives 
that the State is enabled ever more 
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tightly to clamp its shackles upon us ; 
until men see no way of escape, and 
in their impotence lose faith as well in 
their country’s future as in their own. 

It is the duty, therefore, as well as 
the right of the younger men and 
women to break this vicious circle in 
their time and generation. Let them 
refuse to be moved willy nilly by the 
State like pawns on a chess-board. It 
is not capital but complacency that 
is their enemy No. 1. Capital is the 
product of courage and enterprise and 
industry; and we can, if need be, 
influence the uses to which it is to be 
put. But we cannot do without capital, 
and a nation which has lost its power 
to create it will be far on the road to 
losing everything else. 

Complacency, on the other hand, 
that lack-lustre child of spiritual 
lassitude, possesses no creative power, 
no source of ‘divine discontent’; it 
is nurtured by control; it breeds 
sloth and inertia ; and unless combated 
will destroy both the power and the 
will to be free. 

Surely the men and women, who 
are now giving their all so willingly to 
restore liberty to an enslaved world, 
will not be content on their return to 
have their lives planned for them by 
the State, or to surrender their freedom 
of choice and action to the thraldom 
of public control. 

Is it to be said of us, “‘ they saved 
others, themselves they could not 
save’? Twicein a generation lethargy 
and appeasement have all but com- 
passed our destruction as a nation. 

It is the bounden duty of every 
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true-born Englishman to be mindful 
of the past and to be forearmed, 
because he is forewarned, of the 
future. 

Let us beware of false prophets who 
would have us take control for freedom 
and appeasement for firmness. Let 
us not again “‘cry peace when there is 
no peace ”’ because to meet the future 
as realists demands hard thinking and 
hard work. Let us exact from a 
reluctant State the restoration of our 
independence, and determine never 
again to listen to those false theorists 
who would counsel us to sell our 
inheritance of freedom for a mess of 
State control. 

Then again shall we become, in the 
full sense of the term, “‘free citizens 
of a free empire”; for in our time 
not only will England have seen ‘her 
finest hour,’ but, in regaining liberty 
for herself and for a troubled world, 
she will, as the mother of freedom, 
once more have “proved true to 
herself.” 

“The dark land lay alone in the 
midst of waters like a mighty ship 
bestarred with vigilant lights. ... 
She towered immense and _ strong, 
guarding priceless traditions, and un- 
told suffering, sheltering glorious 
memories and base forgetfulness, 
ignoble virtues, and splendid trans- 
gressions. A great ship! For ages 
had the ocean battered in vain her 
enduring sides. ... A ship mother 
of fleet and nations! The great flag- 
ship of the race; stronger than the 
storms, and anchored in the open sea.” 
(JOSEPH CoNRAD). 
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A FEW SMALL FISHES. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Ir was a peaceful evening in the 
lull between wars, and the quietest 
hour. Dusk had closed in on Nigeria’s 
northern capital; the click, ping, and 
wallop of balls variously smitten had 
ceased; and no sound of human 
activity stirred the tepid air save 
splash of bath-water and hiss of 
sparklet siphons, as some two-score 
officials, civil and military, with 
assorted wives, preened or primed 
themselves for the night’s entertain- 
ments. Presently Kaduna would 
revive ; first to the rush of cars along 
mango-treed avenues; then to the 
wearthly strains of the native regi- 
mental band; and later, much later, 
there being a ‘show’ at the Officers’ 
Mess, to howls and hunting-calls, as 
visitors were rolled down the concrete 
steps in a drum, or some protesting 
guest’s nether garment ascended the 
flagstaff. For a while, all was quiet. 

The verandah of my bungalow, one 
of three on the eastern fringe of bush, 
also presented a ‘peaceful scene. 
Charles Clamp, the perfect guest, sat 
bolt upright under one of the recently 
installed electric lights, reading, with 
incredibly few references to the Arabic 
dictionary beside him, a vast tome on 
Islamic tradition ; while, bending over 
a table on which were several red-tails, 
a row of saucers, and a binocular 
microscope, I was busy with an 
autopsy that [ hoped would reveal 
something of the feeding habits of 
those wily fish, and so assist in their 
capture with an artificial fly. 

Clamp, a lean, grey-haired District 
Officer, on short leave from one of 
the remoter provinces, was remarkable 
for the carapace of impenetrable 
silence into which he withdrew when- 
ever more than two were gathered 
together. He would sit through an 
entire evening of drinking, dining, 
and again drinking, without uttering 


more than half a dozen words, yet 
somehow giving the impression that 
he had both enjoyed himself and 
contributed to the entertainment. His 
perfection as a guest amounted to a 
charming acquiescence. If I proposed, 
as indeed [I now intended, to put on 
a few gramophone records, Charles 
would at once lay aside his book with 
an air of having eagerly awaited that 
very suggestion. This, however, was 
not to be a musical evening. 

While [I was deciding that a 
Beethoven sonata would be less 
shattering to our tranquillity than 
a Sibelius symphony, a distant uproar 
became audible and grew rapidly in 
intensity. The headlights of an 
approaching car flickered on the dusty 
oleanders; a screech of worn brakes, 
followed by a series of diminishing 
crashes as the near wheels took the 
rock-border of a flower-bed, told us 
whom to expect. 

“Turn me out if you’re busy,” said 
Mull, looming hugely in the doorway ; 
and taking a drink from the hovering 
boy, crashed down purposefully into a 
long chair. 

Mull, genial and elephantine, was a 
junior officer in the police and the 
hardest hobby-rider in the country ; 
no sooner had he ridden one to death 
than he was up on another. Good at 
his job, at games, and harmless 
philandering, he yet had found time, 
during the few years I had known 
him, to collect butterflies and sporting 
prints, to keep bees in his compound 
and a stamp-dealer in clover, and to 
practise landscape gardening within 
the limits imposed by an enraged 
Forestry Officer, with whose wife, 
incidentally, he was now having a 
mild affair. Once, when stationed at 
Lagos, a sudden craze for Caroline 
literature led him to explore the local 
flora for types of the gracious lilies of 
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the past, but owing to the unromantic 
attitude of their husbands, he failed 
as usual to complete the course. The 
latest mount threatened to be angling, 
for which I felt partly responsible. 

Practising on his lawn with an old 
rod of mine, that looked like a switch 
cut from a hedge in his great fist, he 
had already learnt, under occasional 
guidance, to cast an incredibly long 
line—admirable for tournament work, 
but useless for practical fishing. 
Another reason for his not yet having 
caught a fish was a light buffoonery, 
inseparable from all his doings, which 
tended to turn the most serious occupa- 
tion into a harlequinade. 

“What a chap you are for pokin’ 
into fish-guts !”’ he remarked, having 
quenched his thirst. ‘“‘ Pyloric ceca I 
suppose you'd call ’em. Inside infor- 
mation, eh ? ”’ 

“Whence this knowledge of 
anatomy ?” I asked, surprised. 

“Read about ’em in my fishin’ 
library, sent out by last mail.” 

So he was already riding low in the 
saddle on the new hobby. The 
‘library,’ I presumed, consisted of 
every book advertised in the angling 
journals I had lent him, for Mull did 
not do things by halves. 

“Has your new tackle turned up 
yet?” I inquired, recollecting my 
carefully prepared list, which provided 
for all his needs at a cost of less than a 
tenner. 

“ That’s just what I came round to 
discuss, old boy; only Charles will 
keep interruptin’ with his chatter. 
The whole caboodle is outside in my 
car. Brought it round to show you, 
and don’t mind tellin’ that those cobras 
at Customs stung me eight quid.” 

Izaak’s hat! That meant he must 
have spent at least sixty on it ; though 
when the various items were brought 
in and laid out on the floor, I had to 
admit that their newness and fine 
manufacture were such as to delight 
any angler. There were three shining 
rods with ball-bearing reels to balance 
them, half a dozen tapered lines of 
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oil-dressed. silk, enough gut-casts ty 
last a lifetime, numerous boxes of flig; 
and fish-scaring lures of rainbow hue, 
nets, gaffs, and a clutter of accessory 
what-nots ; everything, in fact, that 
he could possibly need, and much 
besides that would never be required 
in any circumstances whatever. 

“ This extravagance bodes ill for the 
victims of your dalliance last leave,” | 
remarked. 

“ Let’s have your expert opinion, 
not facetious observations,” he said, 
“Only don’t call it an embarras & 
richesse, as I see you were goin’ to.” 

** All I can say is that it’s a pity you 
ignored my advice.” 

“You see, old boy,” he explained, 
almost apologetically, ‘‘ feelin’ that an 
angler ought to express his individu 
ality in the tools he uses, I bought my 
own idea of a set of sticks.” 

“Tripe!” I said. ‘‘ Have 
whisky.” 

“Just take a peep at these flies,” 
he continued, exhibiting a box crammed 


some 


with purple and green atrocities. ‘“ Got 
em on the strength of a testimonial in 


Buncombe’s catalogue. Chap in the 
States wrote that he left his fly-box 
open on the river-bank, and when he 
came back the whole lot were gone. 
Fish had come out and eaten ’em.” 

* That little 8-foot rod is all you will 
need on this river,” I suggested, 
ignoring his lure. 

“What about this one ?”’ he asked, 
fitting together a stiff 13-footer. 

** Much too long and heavy.” 

“Salmon on the Wye next leave, 
eh?” 

“TIT was thinking of tunny of 
Scarborough.” 

“Envy! <A delicate weapon, light 
in the hand, is how Bamboozle de- 
scribes it,” and giving the tip a flick, 
he exploded an electric light bulb. 

“The only item lacking,’ said 
Charles in his quiet, precise voice, “is 
a receptacle for the fish.” 

‘*He won’t need one,” I said, and 
at once regretted it. 

“Of course not!” Mull exclaimed, 
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delighted to get off on a new tack. 
“Do you imagine I’m goin’ to fish 
with this immaculate apparatus, expose 
these silken lines to the elements, 
permit these flies, all prinked and 
plumy, to become bedraggled by 
contact with water? Is this my 
second or third whisky? No, they 
are to form the nucleus of a vast 
collection of fishin’ tackle of every 
known description, which, kept under 
glass in cabinets of finest mahogany, 
will serve as my inspiration in designin’ 
gadgets for the anglers of the future. 
No crawlin’ about croc-infested rivers 
for me! Seated at ease, surrounded 
by the implements of my craft, I 
shall invent novel fish-snatchin’ devices 
that will be the envy of Buncombe 
Bros. and take the whole rain-soaked, 
rock-hoppin’, bank-squattin’ public by 
storm. Picture it! Mull’s Patent 
Tiger-fish Spoon, evolved out of sight 
of flowin’ water, and reproduced by 
three-colour process in world-distri- 
buted catalogues !” 

“Tf that is satire, you are not far 
out—judging by the junk some of 
these tackle-mongers turn out,” I 
said. ‘* But really, Mull, it’s time you 
chucked these wild crazes and settled 
down to something, otherwise you'll 
just go galloping to oblivion astride a 
succession of footling hobbies.” 

‘** Whoa, hobbin !”’ 

“ Blithering interpolations won’t 
alter the facts. I’ve seen you poring 
over old prints, leaping after lepi- 
doptera .. .” 

““ Unworthy alliteration !” 

“Handing out haloes to a lot of 
half-baked .. .” 

“ce Hey ! 9 

“Until it seems to me that your 
one remaining hope is to catch a fish. 
Having done that, probably more by 
luck than skill, you will never want 
to do anything else for the rest of 
your life. That first fish will act as a 
charm binding you to a single interest, 
as a talisman protecting you from 
further futilities; though I do not 
suggest you should wear it like a 
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periapt permanently suspended from 
your neck...” 

** What the blazes are you burblin’ 
about ?” 

**Haven’t the least idea. 
drink.” 

**T think I heard another car,”’ said 
Charles, peering out into the night. 
“Yes, 1's GB... .” 

** Hell !”? Mull exclaimed with char- 
acteristic lack of tact, just as that 
person entered. 

““Good evening. I’ve only looked 
in for a moment,” said Seeley-Sarde, 
“Well, perhaps a very small one. 
Thank you.” 

8.-S., a@ permanent official in the 
Secretariat, came of a prolific family 
which for generations had ensured 
home and colonial Governments a 
steady supply of Seeley-Sardes. There 
were Seeley-Sardes in the three fight- 
ing services, holding down desk-jobs, 
Seeley-Sardes in the Indian Civil, 


Have a 


and in most branches of the Colonial 
Service. All were mediocre, excessively 


correct, slaves of good form; none had 
ever risen to a position of eminence. 
Inevitably Nigeria had one, and ours, 
being true to type, was not popular. 
“Cast your eye over that little lot,” 
Mull invited him, indicating the strewn 
tackle his boy had started to pack up. 
Sarde surveyed it critically. ‘‘ Can’t 
say without trying it; but if those 
flies were mine I’d burn the lot. Such 
a multiplicity of patterns can only be 
an embarrassment. As for those...” 
“That reminds me of a queer 
dream I had,’”’ I interrupted before 
Mull could be further discouraged. 
‘*In a remote corner of hell dozens 
of dead tackle-mongers were squatting 
on the hot stones, all laughing like 
hyenas. My guide, a rum cove with a 
disconcerting trick of shooting flame 
out of his nostrils, said they were 
doomed to cackle on for ever, and 
explained how they got there. After 
a long and draughty wait in purgatory 
-they were hauled up before Peter, who, 
being a fisherman, eyed them with a 
bleak stare. ‘Are you the chaps who 
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advertised about nine hundred and 
forty-seven different patterns of fly 
as indispensable to anglers ?’ he asks. 
“Yes, sir,’ says the late Buncombe 
senior as spokesman of the party. 
‘Were you aware that fish feed on 
flies indiscriminately, and only when 
hungry?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ repeats Bun- 
combe deceased, dismayed at having 
to tell the truth for the first time. 
‘And I suppose you all laughed like 
hell at the gullible innocence of 
anglers?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ murmurs old B. 
faintly. ‘Right!’ says Peter. ‘Now 
go and laugh in it!’ ” 

““You mean the way you cast the 
fly is all that matters ?”’ said Mull. 
‘** Once I’ve got the hang of the thing, 
I expect to pull out six or seven brace 
of five-pounders every evening.”’ 

““Whatahope! The red-tails on this 
river average only half a pound, and 
are as wily as any chalk-stream trout.” 

“How about that record two- 
pounder you bagged last month ? ”’ 

“Two and a quarter, to be exact. 
But that was a chance in a thousand, 
and not likely to recur.” 

“You are quite correct in saying 
red-tails are harder to catch than 
brown trout,” put in S8.-S.  ‘* Last 
leave when. fishing the Itchen with 
Rumble—Sir Ernest, you know—we 
thought nothing of three brace apiece 
on that difficult river, and on old 
Wonky’s water sometimes creeled as 
many as twenty a day, a thing unheard 
of with red-tails. Wonky is Lord 
Wondlesham, of course.” 

“Of course!’’ Charles murmured, 
and drew a quick look from 8.-S. 

““By a strange coincidence,” said 
Mull, ‘‘ Wondlesham was the name of 
the place where my car broke down 
one leave, and stranded me in a 
fishin’ pub for a week. [I'll tell you 
about it, if old Chas. will let me get 
a word in edgeways. Extraordinary 
how one’s ideas alter, but the fact is 
I thought I’d struck a loony-bin. 
Remember, [ didn’t understand fishers 
man’s lingo then, and the presence of 
so many doctors was suspicious. A 
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number of parsons and some steel- 
centred colonels, trampin’ about the 
place in sewage-boots, made up the 
rest of the party. We had every 
sort of weather while [ was there, 
with the wind flickin’ all round the 
compass; but it was never right, 
and an old buffer, who looked to have 
a mouthful of feathers, got quite huffy 
when [ asked if they were waitin’ for 
a total eclipse visible at Greenwich, 
At any rate, no one caught anythin’, 
which amazed me, because walkin’ 
beside the river I saw several salmon 
I could have whipped out as easy as 
winkin’ with a meat-hook. Then, 
the gibberish they talked ! Chap with 
a boozer’s nose insisted he’d had a 
blank day with a dry coachman— 
who ever heard of a teetotal cabby ?— 
and another quite respectable old 
bird, a bishop, said he was goin’ out 
nymphin’. Just to make it more 
difficult, even the staff were given 
names of flies by the habitués; the 
waitress, a sinister brunette with a 
face like a white puddin’ basin with a 
smear of cochineal on it, bein’ known 
as Dark Olive, and the barmaid, a 
myopic blonde, as Pale Watery. And 
now I come to think of it, everyone 
called the pub-keeper Old Wonky.” 

Seeley-Sarde’s laugh, like two boards 
clapped together, sounded more mirth- 
less than usual, and soon afterwards he 
took his departure. 

**T may see you fellows on the river 
tomorrow evening,”’ he said as he left. 

“Don’t do it, 8.-S.!”? Mull begged 
him. 

“What ?” 

“Don’t call us ‘ you fellows.’ Dub 
us old horses, lousy beggars, anythin’ 
else you like, but don’t, we implore 
you, Lord Sarde—Old Sardine, you 
know—call us ‘ you fellows.’ ” 

“At any rate, [ shall be fishing 
No. 7 beat tomorrow,” said S.-5., 
considerably put out. 

** What the devil...” 

** Just a little formality.” 

“Good!” [ said. ‘Then mind 
you stick to No. 7, wherever that 
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may be, as it only leaves about two 
hundred miles of water for Mull and 
me, and we don’t want a crowd.” 

“Does this mean we go jaw-jaggin’ 
tomorrow afternoon?” Mull asked 
when we were alone, or almost so, 
Charles being again immersed in the 
lore of Islam. 

“It does; also that you'll catch 
your first fish, I hope.” 

“And ruin my tackle by gettin’ it 
wet ? Well, I suppose I must. Come 
round about fourish, and we can pick 
up Nora Trullyon on our way. She’d 
like to see me bust the record.” 

“Now listen, Mull, you amorous 
megatherium! This is to be serious 
angling, not a rehearsal of the opening 
scene of a musical comedy. I positively 
decline to fish in an atmosphere of 
nose-powder and civet, with hordes of 
cymbal-clashing houris cluttering up 
the bank. Have some whisky.” 

‘“*T admit she rather got in the way 
when I was castin’ on my lawn the 
other day. Hooked her in the hair, 
which brought things to a head, as 
it were. But I must pop off now. 
Dinin’ with the Chief Commissioner at 
eight-thirty sharp, and got to bath 
and change first.” 

“Then I should go fairly soon, as 
it’s exactly half-past.”’ 

“Gibberin’? Judas!” He had 
downed the drink, vaulted the verandah 
rail, and started his engine before I 
reached the car by way of the steps. 
“Evenin’s the best time for a rise, I 
suppose ?”’ he shouted above a roar 
like an iron foundry in full blast. 

“Oh yes.” 

“ Thought so by the way you came 
up to my lure, poor fish!” and letting 
in the clutch’ with a bang, he shot 
out of range of retaliation. 


It was a relief to know that Mull 
had been pulling my leg about Nora 
Trullyon joining us. The Forestry 
Officer’s scintillating wife, inevitably 
wearing a dead white frock visible to 
every fish for miles, would have been 
an unconformable background for a 
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dignified pastime. Probably one would 
have spent the whole evening answering 
dam-fool questions. 

Ruminating thus, punctually at four 
o’clock next day I turned my heavy 
American car into Mull’s drive, and 
switching off, glided quietly up to the 
bungalow. [ could hear his voice 
booming inside, and wondered who 
was his guest; then, as a familiar 
knife-edged squeal of laughter vibrated 
on the air, took my foot off the brake 
with the intention of sliding silently 
past and away. But at the critical 
moment Mull appeared on the front 
steps, looking like a_ liver - salts 
advertisement as usual. 

‘“Come in and have some tea,” he 
invited. 

* Out of a glass ? Don’t tell me you 
possess a tea-set! But look here, 
Mull,” I whispered urgently as we 
went in, “‘ I absolutely refuse...” 

** Behold our pundit! Aquabaticus 
himself !’? he announced. “Sit up 
and cover the knees.” 

This last was addressed to the 
Trullyon, who lay sprawled on a 
sofa, apparently in the act of swallow- 
ing a squeezed-up handkerchief. One 
of Mull’s Rabelaisian stories, I assumed 
—but wrongly. Viewing the limbs so 
generously displayed, I had to admit 
that, strictly from an angler’s point 
of view, they revealed a high condition- 
factor according to the Scottish Fishery 
Board’s formula. 

** It’s terribly kind of you to let me 
come and watch the fishing,” she said, 
sitting up moderately composed. 

Watch the fishing! As though it 
was a football match! I glanced from 
her to Mull, whose expression seemed 
too innocent. If he had pretended 
to pass on a genuine invitation from 
me, I must make the best of it. 

“Delighted,” I said, hoping I 
sounded so. “Get a move on, Mull. 
We must start now, or not at all”; 
and, to my relief, he began to stow 
quantities of tackle into a huge goat- 
hide bag, his substitute for the missing 
creel. 
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After incredible delays, occasioned 
by their small talk and exchanges of 
nauseating endearments, I contrived 
to get them and the fishing-gear packed 
into the back of the car, and started 
off: they in rollicking race-going 
mood, I plunged in gloom at the 
prospect of a ruined evening. Then, 
just before we turned out of the 
compound, I became aware of a side- 
curl tickling my ear, and a voice, a 
roucoulement de tourterelle, that mur- 
mured: ‘*‘ And now will you drive me 
home, as I’ve an appointment to play 
tennis.” 

The pair of idiots hooted with 
laughter the whole way there. 

Evidently their rendezvous was to 
be kept secret; for, on reaching the 
Forestry compound, I was urgently 
commanded not to drive in. After 
whispered farewells the Trullyon 


alighted at the gate, and had begun 
to undulate towards the house, when 
Mull, stimulated by the sight of such 
callipygous mobility, suddenly gave 
tongue. 

‘“* Farewell, falling star,” he called 


after her. ‘If the old timber-merchant 
beats you, he'll have the Mull o’ 
Gatawny to reckon with.” 

“Put a sock in it, you nit-wit!” 
she hissed, darting back. ‘‘ He’s in 
the garden.” It was my turn to laugh. 

After this setback Mull was some- 
what subdued ; for it seemed that no 
part of the sentence uttered was likely, 
if overheard, to afford a husband any 
pleasure. 

“Where are we off to now?” he 
asked as I swung the car into my own 
compound, next door. 

“To get you the best gillie in the 
country. Mwas!”’ I shouted, and the 
boy came running, grinning widely 
at the prospect of going on the river. 
He was an Ijaw from the Niger delta, 
and though not actually web-footed, 
was almost amphibious. 

At last we were off! Running the 
length of the cantonment, we parked 
the car a mile beyond in an overgrown 
garden, and passing through a small 
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teak plantation, the huge, - hispid 
leaves crackling underfoot, came out 
on a rocky platform among tumbled 
granite blocks at the waterside. The 
month being February, there was not 
much left of the river, which had 
fallen fifteen feet from its wet-season 
level, and now consisted of a series 
of long pools narrowly connected by 
cascades and rapids. 

Mull, who had quickly forgotten the 
brick dropped chez Trullyon, was 
again in form, and had his rod ready 
to begin fishing before mine was out 
of its case. I waited for him to say 
** All set !”’ and then pointed out that 
he had missed two rod-rings in thread- 
ing the line ; which gave time to tender 
some advice. 

““Mwas will take you up to the 
place we call ‘black trees,’ where 
three ebonies lean out over the water. 
Fish right down from there, wherever 
there is any current, using one of 
those silver-bodied flies; then work 
back fishing the rise, if any, with a 
dry fly. It doesn’t matter which 
pattern, but it must be small; those 
bottle-brushes of yours are useless.” 

‘** What about a fly-spoon ? Didn't 
you get your record-buster on one ?” 

“Yes, but spoons are devilish 
things to cast, so wait till you’ve had 
more practice with a fly. And look 
out for the rocking-stone,’”’ I added 
as he began to edge impatiently away. 
““There’s a perfect bloc-perché just 
beyond that baobab waiting to duck 
you.” 

“T am to go with this massa?” 
Mwas asked doubtfully. 

‘Yes, and show him all the best 
places—the ones I usually fish.” 

** Boun’ to, sah.” 

‘* Meet you by the car at dusk, then,” 
said Mull as he started off, followed 
by Mwas carrying his landing-net and 
enormous bag. ‘‘ Any more don’ts ?” 

“Yes, don’t forget to go quietly,” 
I yelled after him. ‘‘ And keep out 
of sight!”? On which he instantly 
flung himself behind a boulder and 
peered round it like a giant baboon. 
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Turning away with a gesture of pity, 
I made my way down-stream. 

A plunge through a sea of dusty 
grass, followed by some strenuous 
rock-hopping, brought me to a long, 
narrow, shallow backwater, heavily 
bushed at each end, but clear for a 
stretch of fifty yards in the middle. 
There I sat down, and, lighting a 
cigarette, surveyed an unbroken 
expanse of glassy water. The next 
moment I was on my feet, leaping 
for safety, as what looked like a stream 
of black treacle crept along the bank 
and overflowed the place where I 
had been sitting. Generally speaking, 
I am fond of animals, but driver-ants 
leave me unresponsive. 

So do certain blood-sucking flies 
which their victims have given many 
names besides the scientific one of 
culicoides. No sooner had I found a 
safer perch on a flat rock jutting from 
the bank, than these midges, so tiny 
as to be invisible in the act of biting, 
rose in swarms from the rotting 
vegetation at the water’s edge, and 
fell upon me. No aromatic oil, stock- 
holm tar, or the like will keep them off, 
and crusader’s armour is too hot for 
tropical wear ; so the best I could do 
was to button my sleeves at the 
wrists and smoke furiously, while 
getting slight satisfaction from the 
fact that some were drowned in the 
sweat caused by the exertion of 
flapping them away. 

So far it had not been a happy 
evening, and the placid water still 
showed no sign of feeding fish; but 
I was presently cheered by the distant 
sound of a heavy splash, followed by 
a wild cry, announcing Mull’s dis- 
covery of the tilt-stone. Then, an 
echo in miniature, there was a small 
plop to my left under the overhanging 
bushes, and I saw that a shoal of red- 
tails was working down towards me. 

These fish of the genus Alestes, 
meaning non-piratical, are first cousins 
to the tiger-fish, which they resemble 
in their silvery scales and scarlet- 
tinged fins; but instead of flesh- 
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tearing canine teeth they have close- 
set rows of tiny incisors and molars 
adapted to an insect and vegetable 
diet. There were at least a dozen 
fish in the shoal now approaching, 
some darting about just below the 
surface, others breaking it with 
dimpled rise-forms as they sipped 
minute insects. 

Slipping off my rock, and keeping 
as much out of sight as possible, I 
made what I believed to be an 
absolutely perfect cast, the contact 
of line and fly with the water being 
practically imperceptible, particularly 
the fly—for I had forgotten to tie 
one on. Gently cursing, I withdrew 
the line and hurriedly attached a 
little Brown Devil to the gut, only 
to find that the shoal had almost 
passed out of range. But a straggler 
whipped round as the lure fell close 
behind him, rose, and swallowed it— 
the devil had taken the hindmost. 
It was, however, a fish of only six 
ounces that came to the net after a 
brief struggle, and my only one that 
evening ; for a moment later, startled 
by the shadow of a passing bird, the 
whole school scattered, streaking the 
surface with arrow-pointed wakes ; 
after which nothing moved anywhere. 

Walking slowly back to the car at 
sunset, I was surprised to find Mull 
already there, and to see that his 
clothes were dry. Before I came 
within ear-shot, a traffic-policeman’s 
gesture conveyed the information that 
he had caught the biggest fish in fresh 
water. 

* Any luck yourself?” he asked, 
patting his bulging bag. 

‘** No, only skill,” I answered, show- 
ing him the result. 

** Paltry, old boy ! Why, mine’s got 
half a dozen that size in its belly.” 

‘“* You’ve really caught one? How 
big ?” 

** Didn’t you notice the fall in water- 
level when I took it out ? And you 
know I always put back anythin’ 
under three pounds.” 

“Rot! Let’s have a look at it.” 
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“Wait till we get back, and your 
eyes ‘Il stick out like a prawn’s 
when you see it,” he said, holding 
the bag out of reach; and he nursed 
it lovingly on his lap all the way 
home. ‘‘ By the way,” he remarked 
as we entered his bungalow and a 
boy got busy with refreshments, 
**§.-S. got a pounder.” 

** How unfortunate !”’ 

“Yes. He was what he’d call 
suitably attired for the occasion, with 
so many flies in his hat it looked like 
an eider’s nest—but dam’ a chap 
who wears a crease in his shorts. 
Came struttin’ along to show me his 
fish. ‘If you want another like that,’ 
I told him, ‘try castin’ off that flat- 
topped rock over there. Dozens of 
fish risin’.’ So off he goes—full tilt, 


as it were. But I expect you heard the 
splash.” 

** And now show me this whale of 
‘yours.” 
expect. 

Fetching an enormous meat - dish 
from the dining-room, he laid it on 


I knew, of course, what to 


the floor, rolled up his sleeves to show 
there was no deception, told me to 
watch closely, and plunged a hand 
into the goatskin bag. ‘‘ Exhibit A.,”’ 
he announced, withdrawing a sprat- 
like creature and laying it on the plate. 

“Too utterly infantile! Did you 
really imagine I would be deceived by 
such buffoonery ?” 

**Not altogether, old boy. Must 
admit the fish is on the small side. 
In fact I went on castin’ for some 
time before realisin’ [ had one on. The 
other one was bigger.” 

** What other ?”’ 

Reopening the bag, he began to 
search its interior, removing fly-boxes, 
cast-cases, line-winders, and other 
impedimenta. ‘‘Must have slipped 
down between the seams,” he said. 
** Ah, here it is!” Lugging a fish 
out by the tail, he slapped it down on 
the dish. ‘‘ Exhibit B.!” 

T sat staring, tongue-tied, while he 
slung it on a spring-balance and read 
off the weight. ‘‘ Three pounds seven 
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ounces ! Told you I put back anythin’ 
under three.” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed, coming. 
to and taking it from him. “ Exactly 
two pounds twelve ounces. But what 
a beauty ! How did you manage it ?” 

““Manage it! As pretty a bit of 
fine anglin’ as ever was. Spottin’ a 
rise under the far bank, I threw out 
thirty yards of line, droppin’ the fly, 
light as thistledown, within an inch 
of the fish, which snapped it up, and 
went off like a bat out of hell. More 
out of the water than in—thirty-two 
jumps [ counted—it raced all over 
the river, while with rod bent double 
I skilfully controlled every manceuvre, 
An hour went by...” 

“Time marched on, the sun went 
down, the stars came out. Now let’s 
have the true version, or I shall call 
in Mwas as a witness.” 

“Well, it was this way. Havin’ 
tried all the places you suggested, 
without result except for that tiddler, 
I decided to consult your gillie. 
‘Mwas,’ I said, ‘show me where your 
master got that big-big fish last 
moon.’ ‘ Boun’ to, sah,’ he answered, 
and led me to a sort of miniature 
Ripon Falls, overhung with trees and 
quite unfishable—by me, at any rate. 
However, by leapin’ across a chasm 
with a ragin’ torrent beneath, I 
reached a rocky perch where the 
water grew calmer and slopped about 
in some branchin’ gullies. ‘ Think I'll 
put on a fly-spoon,’ I murmured to 
myself. ‘ Boun’ to, sah,’ says Mwas, 
who had already dug one out of the 
bag and was tyin’ it on. So all I had 
to do was to lie flat on the rock, let 
out a bit of line, and jiggle the thing 
in the current. The fish took it with 
a bang, tore off down-stream, and then 
shot right-handed up one of those 
infernal gullies, leavin’ the line hard 
up against a corner of rock. ‘ Mwas! 
Help!’ [I yelled, feelin’ somehow 
dependent on the little blighter. At 
once, somethin’ like a depth-charge 
went off in the gully, and a moment 
later the net, complete with fish inside 
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it, sailed over the rocks and landed 
at my feet. ‘Mwas,’ I said to that 
bright-eyed batrachian as he stood 
drippin’ beside me, ‘that little effort 
deserves @ fish-savin’ medal’; and 
as he didn’t say I was bound to, gave 
him a florin. That’s how I caught my 
three-pounder.”’ 

“Two and three-quarters.” 

“At any rate, it wipes yours off 
the record, old boy. Two pounds, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“Two and a quarter. By the way,” 
I added, opening a pocket-knife, “it 
would be interesting to see what this 
one was feeding on.” 

“ Away, body-snatcher! Am [I to 
display a mutilated corpse to my 
admirin’ friends ? ” 

“Tt’s true that the opportunity may 
not recur.” 

“Pah! Tll pick up a couple of 
brace of three and a half pounders like 
this one next time I go out.” 

“Well, I must go now,” I said, 
preparing to leave. ‘‘ You’ve certainly 
made a grand start as a fisherman ; and 


if you keep two things in mind, you'll 
also keep out of the comic papers.” 

“ And what are they ?” 

“To beware of fishful thinking, and 
to remember that the longer a fish is 
out of the water, the less it weighs.” 


Charles Clamp and I had just finished 
dinner and were listening to the 
gramophone, when a plate was brought 
in, supporting a plump red-tail and a 
half-sheet of notepaper, on which was 
written: Thought you would like to 
see my pounder, taken on a Black Gnat— 
dry fly, of course. S.-S. 

This was sheer gloating, which cried 
aloud for reprisal; but before I had 
thought out a shattering reply another 
messenger arrived, bringing a note and 
a parcel. The former was a folded 
chit, sealed envelopes being reserved 
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for formal invitations, and I opened 
and started to read it without realising 
it was not intended for me at all. The 
words my four-pounder and pundit 
hopping-mad with envy in Mull’s writing 
caught my eye before I turned it over 
and saw it was addressed to Mrs 
Trullyon next door. 

There are occasions when a course 
of action shines before one as clearly 
as the moon’s path on water, and this 
was one of them. Fetching my six- 
ounce fish from the ice-chest, I sub- 
stituted it for Seeley-Sarde’s pounder, 
and despatched it to him with a note 
saying that, much as I admired his 
fish, I doubted the accuracy of his 
spring-balance. Next, having un- 
wrapped Mull’s record-buster and put 
8.-S.’s fish in its place, I sent it on to 
the Trullyon with Mull’s misdirected 
chit. No doubt of it, the morrow 
promised to be eventful, with explana- 
tory messages fiying to and fro; the 
more so as, since it was Sunday, my 
guest and I were making an early 
start for Zaria, fifty miles away, where 
we would spend the day. 

While estimating the entertainment 
value of this double pleasantry, I saw 
that Charles was watching me with a 
glint of amusement in his eye. 

** Are you sure you’ve exhausted all 
the possibilities ? ’’ he asked, indicating 
Mull’s monster red-tail. ‘You can 
borrow my boy, whom Mull won’t 
recognise, if you like.” 

** I don’t follow.” 

He picked up Seeley-Sarde’s chit 
and examined it. ‘‘ This unaddressed 
note of S.-S.’s, for instance. Why not 
insert a 3 in front of the word pounder, 
and send it to Mull with his own fish ? ” 

“But it weighs two and three- 
quarters, and he’s sure to check it.” 

“It won’t after you’ve dropped a 
four-ounce lead down its gullet,” said 
Charles, reaching for his book. 





AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS, 1759. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, 


In the October 1933 number of 
‘Maga’ appeared an article by the 
late Sir John Fortescue, entitled 
“Guadeloupe, 1759.” It embodied 
extracts from reports supplied by 
Brigadier-General Haldane to the Duke 
of Newcastle, which gave an interesting 
semi-official account of the expedition, 
beginning with the failure at Mar- 
tinique and ending with the capture and 
occupation of Guadeloupe in May 1759. 

The following supplementary account 
of the adventure may be of some 
interest as coming from the pen of a 
company commander who kept a 
journal throughout the whole cam- 
paign, and would appear to have been 
@ painstaking observer of such events 
as came within his scope. It is at 
least a trustworthy record of personal 
impressions, tending to show that, 
allowing for the differences in arma- 
ments, British sea and land combined 
operations followed much the same 
pattern, then as now, and that the 
British soldier of all ranks was very 
like his descendant of today. 

Charles Hamilton, laird of Fairholm, 
in the county of Lanark, had been a 
lieutenant in the 8th (King’s—at that 
time Wolfe's) regiment, and when its 
second battalion achieved independent 
existence as the 63rd Foot (Watson’s, 
now the Ist Manchesters) he was 
promoted into the new regiment as 
captain in command of the grenadier 
company. In January 1759 he was 
appointed Brigade-Major, and in the 
following April D.Q.M.G. Subsequent 
to the occupation of Guadeloupe he 
held the posts of Judge Advocate, 
Governor of the Fort, and Receiver- 
General on the island, until its return 
to the French in July 1763. 

This particular expedition was 
designed for the capture of certain 
French possessions in the West Indies, 
and for the purpose there were detailed 


six battalions of regular infantry, 
together with various detachments of 
other arms. A contingent of High. 
landers joined the force after its 
arrival at its objective. 

For the embarkation of the main 
body of troops a fleet of transports 
was assembled at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, with orders to be ready to 
sail on 22nd October 1758. Four 
battalions were to embark at the first- 
named, and two at the latter port. 
These transports were not remarkable 
either for size or sailing power, and 
quarters on board must have been, to 
say the least, cramped. The ships 
averaged some 350 tons each, the 
largest noted being the Antigallican 
of 449 tons (Thos. Horncastle, Master), 
and one soldier was allowed against 
every two tons shipweight. Thus, 
the Antigallican embarked 224 men, 
while the smallest transport, the 
William and Anne, was allotted 139 
men against 278 tons. The above, no 
doubt, excluded all ships’ personnel. 

The 63rd Regiment sailed with a 
complement of 33 officers and 971 other 
ranks under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Desbrisay, the colonel of the 
regiment, Watson, remaining in 
England. The 4th (King’s Own, 
known as Duroure’s) embarked 1048 
allranks. These two battalions formed 
the Plymouth contingent, and, on 
24th October, they were taken in flat- 
bottomed boats from Matton Cove, 
near Docktown, to the Sound, where 
the transports awaited them. Major- 
General Duroure, commanding H.M.’s 
forces in the West of England, and 
incidentally colonel-in-chief of the 4th, 
came from Exeter to superintend 
the embarkation. Six transports were 
allotted to each battalion. 

The Portsmouth transports, con- 
veying the 6lst, 64th, 65th, and the 
Buffs, were to join with those from 
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Plymouth in the Sound. The escort 
under Commodore Hughes comprised 
eight ships of the line, the largest being 
Lancaster (74 guns), together with 
some frigates; of the former, three, 
under the Commodore, were at Spit- 
head and five at Plymouth. 

The wind was contrary until 26th 
October, when it suddenly shifted, 
allowing the Portsmouth fleet to sail ; 
but, before it reached Torbay, so 
violent a gale was encountered that 
it was completely dispersed, some 
ships getting into Poole, and the rest 
back to Spithead, not without the 
total loss of one transport, from which, 
however, the soldiers and hands were 
fortunately rescued. 

The weather continued to be unpro- 
pitious for about a fortnight, and it 
was not until Sunday morning, 12th 
November, that the Portsmouth fleet 
again put to sea. The Plymouth ships 
weighed anchor on the following day ; 
but the whole force did not join up 
until the 15th, and then it was in 
mid-Channel. 

During the two weeks at anchor, 
with all personnel crowded aboard, 
time must have hung heavily, and it 
is improbable that shore leave was 
granted to the rank and file, though 
the officers, apparently, were able to 
effect some social contacts, both ashore 
and afloat. 

The diary states :— 


“ Sunday, 12th November.—The wind 
fair. Received a card to dine with 
Capt. Shieldam on board the Panther 
(60 guns), a very fine new ship. There 
were present in company Captn. 
M‘Kenzie of the Renown, Captn. 
le Crass of the Winchester—both of 
our squadron of the expedition— 
Major Trollope, Captn. Claude Hamil- 
ton, Lieut. Douglas, and Brigade- 
Major Dundas. Soon after dinner a 
large ship appeared from the eastward, 
soon perceived to be none of those 
we expected, and Captn. Shieldam 
sent a lieutenant and a boat to get 
news from on board. He returned 
and brought an account. It was the 
York (Captn. Piggott) with Mr Haldane, 
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Governor of Jamaica, and Brigadier 
on the expedition, as a passenger 
from Portsmouth. Both these gentle- 
men came soon on board the Panther 
to us. They left Portsmouth on 
Saturday at 4 o’clock after noon. 
They said that the men-of-war and 
transports were unmoored and to sail 
on Sunday morning. I went into 


Plymouth this night, and stayed till 
near nine o’clock, when I came on 
board my owntransport, the Zxchange.” 


** Monday, 13th November.—The wind 
still fair, and we in expectation of seeing 
our friends from the eastward. Lieut. 
Col. Desbrisay, Lieut. Adams, and 
Lieut. Heatly, the only officers not 
on board belonging to our transport 
came on board about 10 o’clock, and 
about four in the afternoon a man-of- 
war appeared from the eastward who 
made a signal for our weighing anchor 
—which we all in Plymouth Sound did 
immediately. Besides our twelve trans- 
ports, there are the Panther (60) 
Captn. Shieldam; the Burford (70) 
Captn. Gambier; Lyon (60) Captn. 
Trelawny ; Rippon (60) Captn. Jekyl ; 
Winchester (50) Captn. le Crass; 
Renown (frigate) Captn. M‘Kenzie. 
The’ ships supposed coming from 
Portsmouth with the transports are 
Norfolk (70) Captn. Hughes ; Berwick 
(70) Captn. Harman; Lancaster (74) 
Captn. Mann. 

It is now eight o’clock, and we 
have yet seen none of the fleet from 
Portsmouth (except the man-of-war 
who made us the signal and then 
stood off to sea). We sail with a 
steady fine gale. N.B.—This morning 
I sent my servant William, and my 
serjeant Fordice on shore about some 
trifles, and Dr Morgan’s servant went 
with them. He either waited too long 
to do his business, or from some worse 
cause has stayed ashore with many 
necessaries for the ship; he had £4 
from his master to lay out. We still 
hope he has got on board some ship or 
other, and that we may find him 
tomorrow.” 


There is no further mention made 
of the missing man, and so no one 
will now ever know whether he 
joined the fleet with the medical 
comforts he no doubt was sent to 
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purchase, or whether he stayed behind 
“‘ for @ worse cause”! 


** Wednesday, 15th November.—We 
found ourselves in the middle of the 
whole fleet, all now having joined. 
We had all this day a fresh gale and a 
monstrous swell, which prevented our 
making the way we otherwise should 
have done. Now, all those subject 
to sea sickness lay in bed, vomiting 
and groaning, and all the officers on 
board, except Lieut. Gerrard Alt, 
Lieut. Ward and myself were affected 
very much, and most of the men. 
The ship rolled and pitched so much 
that we three who were not sick could 
not sit or stand one moment in the 
same position ; everything not lashed 
or otherwise secured broke loose, and 
tumbled about. Most of our company 
had never been to sea before. Towards 
evening the swell abated, and by next 
morning we found a smooth sea, with 
little or no wind. There was still a 
little swell, however, which rolled us, 
and if a man was not on guard he 
would sometimes knock his head 
against the wall. This smooth sea 
and calm made our Master (William 
Battersby) hoist out a boat about 
1 o'clock with an intention to go aboard 
* Commodore Hughes, and let him 
know we had no carpenter on board, 
as he had been obliged to sail without 
one, his own having been left behind 
sick at Portsmouth, and he having 
been unable to obtain another in 
Plymouth. A little before dark the 
Master returned with Captn. Shieldam’s 
carpenter’s mate, whom he had been 
so good as to lend to me, in order to 
make a window in my cabin, but whom 
he refused to lend to our Master, as 
Commodore Hughes had also refused 
him any of his carpenter’s crew for 
the use of the ship, as none could be 
spared. 

Everyone numbered the ships of 
the fleet this day ; but differed much ; 
some making 73, others 10 less, and 
some 70; however that might be, 
the sight was grand. We still saw the 
land of England, as we had not yet 
cleared the Land’s End of Cornwall.’’ 


For the next two weeks contrary 
winds kept the fleet beating about in 
the Channel; indeed, on 18th Novem- 
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ber, it was so close inshore, and had 
made so little way, that all could 
plainly see Pendennis Castle. There 
was some excitement when a passing 
privateer, through a speaking-trumpet, 
informed all and sundry that some 
French men-of-war had slipped out 
of Brest. ‘The wind being very high, 
it was not easy to make out what 
he said, and there were disputes 
whether it was sixteen or only six 
ships of the line; moreover, the 
privateer “‘ passed by us as fast as an 
arrow from a bow.” No doubt the 
Navy took the necessary precautions, 
and one day Panther chased, and 
brought-to, a strange sail which proved 
to be “‘a Dutch ship of some force,” 
losing her fore-top through the gale, 
in the process. There being six empty 
transports in the fleet, there was talk 
of putting into an Irish port to embark 
a fresh regiment; but nothing came 
of it. 

Tho following paragraph will indicate 
what must have been the plight of the 
180 passengers battened below in the 
370-ton transport Hachange :— 

“Thursday, 23rd November.—We 
were alarmed at having sprung a leak, 
and as the sea ran so high we could 
expect no assistance from any near us, 
and the Lieut. Colonel proposed making 
a signal of distress, which the Master 
thought we might do in good time next 
day, and with more hopes of assistance 
if the weather proved better. They 
therefore searched to find the leak, 
and the Master reported he had found 
it out, but nothing could be done 
towards stopping it till better weather. 
We might now put into Ireland if the 
Commodore pleased, but by the course 
we steered it looked as if he did not 
intend it. All this day we could not 
remain out of bed without being 
lashed, the ship rolled and pitched 
so greatly ; nor was there any possi- 
bility of being upon deck, as the quarter 
deck was often under water, and the 
whole ship washed over with the 
waves. It continued in this manner all 
day, and all the succeeding night.” 


This weather lasted over the 25th, 
and on the 26th, although the wind 
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had fallen, there was still a heavy 
swell, and the Hachange lay-to, waiting 
to join the Commodore, and able to 
see only a few of the now scattered 
convoy owing to continuous rain and 
poor visibility. On the 27th a fair 
wind enabled the fleet to close up 
and at last to make a fair start, a 
month after the original departure. 
Although the wind continued to be 
favourable, the Commodore did not 
make best use of it, and procseded 
with shortened sail, awaiting, according 
to rumour, the arrival of two more 
men-of-war for the escort. The number 
of ships in the fleet was now established 
as seventy-three all told, including 
not only the escorting warships but 
no doubt a number of auxiliary vessels 
with stores, heavy equipment, and 
munitions. 

The calm was not of long duration, 
and on Ist December 


“A very great sea with gusts of wind 
and a great deal of rain all day, which 
lowered our spirits, much renewed our 
sea-sickness, and made us very uncom- 
fortable, not being able to go on deck, 
nor to remain easy below. Here the 
effects of the weather on the spirits 
might be enlarged upon.” 


However, after about the 7th the 
weather began steadily to improve; 
the fleet caught the trade winds, the 
days were clear and hot, and the ships 
able to sail so close to one another 
that officers frequently called on friends 
sailing on other ships. During the 
week 8th to 16th 


“Speaking almost every day with 
some transport or other. Major 
Dalgarno of Armiger’s Regiment having 
come on board and dined with us, 
Col. Desbrisay, Lieut. Adams and I 
went and dined with him on board the 
St Anne (Capt. Wauchope). The day 
following Capt. Fish and Lieut. Hart 
came also on board of us.”’ 


A leisurely progress indeed! And 
yet one not unattended with risk, as 
the following passage shows. Prob- 
ably as Christmas approached, the 
mutual hospitality had proportion- 
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ately grown, and in the case of our 
diarist nearly resulted in a tragedy. 


** Monday, 18th, to Monday, 25th 
December.—Nothing remarkable; the 
wind good, and the climate daily 
turning hotter and hotter, so that it 
became, this Xmas day, to be so hot, 
that we could bear no clothes upon us 
at night. 

One day this week Lieut. Colonel 
Desbrisay would go on board the 
Panther man-of-war, and as Capt. 
Shieldam was my acquaintance, he 
asked me if I would go, and also Lieut. 
Adams. As the wind was carrying 
about six or seven knots, and the sea 
pretty high, our Master told Adams 
and I that it was far from being a 
proper day for the visit, which made 
us endeavour to persuade the Colonel 
to delay it to another and 4 better 
day. But that was not to be done, 
and as Adams was to go only for 
pleasure, and the day was not promising, 
he excused himself. Though I was in 
the same case, I could not get off, and 
went along with the Colonel. The 
Panther knew nothing of our coming, 
and got on so fast, that we could not, 
in our little boat, come up with her. 
By good luck for us there was a 
transport of Col. Armiger’s regiment, 
commanded by Capt. Galston, which 
was the sternmost ship in the fleet. 
This we hailed, and she took us up, 
and our own ship having pushed up 
to the Panther, and told her we were 
coming on board, she lay to for us, 
and we at last got on board, where 
we found Brigadier Haldane, Capt. 
Shieldam, &c., &c., in the greatest 
surprise that could be at our expedition, 
assuring us that if we had not met 
with Armiger’s ship which took us up, 
we would have been left in the stern 
of the whole fleet, and so, without 
being seen or taken notice of, would 
infallibly have been lost. General 
Hopson next day gave out orders that 
there should be no visiting in the fleet 
during the voyage.”’ 


** Wednesday, 3rd January 1759.— 
The Commodore having sent a man-of- 
war ahead of the fleet to discover land, 
as by the reckonings we had reason to 
believe we were near it, in less than an 
hour he made the signal for land, 
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being then between seven and eight 
o’clock this morning. Hourly after, 
we discovered plainer and plainer the 
island of Barbadoes directly ahead of 
us. We all came to anchor about 
five o’clock at night in Carlisle Bay 
near Bridge Town, Barbadoes, where 
we found the Cambridge man-of-war 
(Commodore More with his broad 
pennant, Mr Hughes having struck his) 
with several other ships which we 
parted with in our voyage. 

We continued in Carlisle Bay till 
Saturday, 13th January. Between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning 
we had the signal to sail, and in an 
hour the whole of the transports were 
under sail. 

At this time we had twelve men-of- 
war of the line, besides frigates, 


bombers, and their tenders; the fleet 
being in all eighty sail.”’ 


At seven o’clock next morning the 
fleet came in sight of the objective, the 
island of Martinique. A small vessel 
suddenly appeared off the coast, fired 
a shot, evidently a warning signal, 
and hastily fled. The fleet then lay- 
to, while the men-of-war went ahead 
to reconnoitre. Towards evening the 
whole fleet tacked and stood off the 
land all night. 


** Monday, 15th January.—About 
one in the morning the fleet stood in 
for Martinico, and at one p.m. we were 
within three leagues of Fort Royal, 
which lies near the bottom of a very 
fine large bay on the left side going in. 
We saw three French ships of war in 
the bay getting under sail. Soon 
after, a shot was fired from L’isle de 
Ramier, which is a small rock near the 
shore on the right hand going into the 
bay, on the top of which there is a 
battery with scarce more ground on 
the top than for the guns; the rock 
on all sides appearing inaccessible, 
about two o’clock p.m. the Com- 
modore tacked away from the fleet 
and stood in for Fort Royal, and the 
French ships all ran in behind the 
fort. The wind blowing from shore, 
we tacked backwards and forwards 
across the mouth of the bay all night, 
and the guns from several forts on 
both sides of the bay kept firing on 
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our headmost ships without doing any 
damage. ; 

Next morning 16th at 6 o'clock 
all our men-of-war hoisted their colours 
and began to bear down on the land 
batteries upon the left side of the bay, 
About 9 o’clock a man-of-war began 
an attack upon a battery near Point de 
Négre of 7 guns, which was silenced 
in about an hour and half, and taken 
possession of, British colours bei 
put up. Half an hour after this attack 
was begun another was made on a 
battery nearer the entrance of the bay, 
by two men-of-war. This battery was 
in @ creek, or mouth of a great gulley, 
where the French had entrenched 
themselves very strongly with palli- 
sades, having their magazine on a 
rising ground, from which they supplied 
their guns. This took more time to 
silence than the other, but a shot 
happening to light on their magazine, 
blew it up, and then they gave over 
firing, though our two men-of-war con- 
tinued to fire on their entrenchments 
for a long time, and lay before them. 

At 1 p.m. anchoring colours were 
hoisted, and we anchored about 2. 
Immediately the signals were given 
for manning the flat-bottomed boats, 
and for landing. The First and 
Second Brigades were immediately 
embarked in the boats, and as the 
Second Brigade was nearer the shore 
than the First, they landed first ; all 
men of both brigades being on shore 
between 4 and 5 o’clock. 

The place of landing was between 
the two silenced batteries. 

Just as my company of grenadiers 
was landing under the rock there 
was a platoon fired, which went over 
our heads. We had some suspicion 
that it was from the enemy, but as 
soon as we got up we found it was at 
some of our sailors, who were leaving 
their boats, and running after sheep 
and goats. There was one killed and 
some wounded. This was done by 
order of a general officer, as there is 
no keeping sailors from plundering in 
an enemy’s country, though even at the 
danger to the whole army. 

Some transports in which were 
troops, drove out to sea, particularly 
the Buffs, who did not land till 10 or 
11 at night, and even a great part of 
the 3rd Brigade were many hours 
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after the two first in getting on shore, 
so that all night long there were troops 
following us, and Brigadier Trapeau 
remained to form them up at the post 
we took, as they should come up. 

As soon as we landed, we marched 
through brushwood and hills for about 
two miles till we came to the first 
battery that was silenced near Point de 
Négre, and there the army took post, 
having Point de Négre on our right, 
and a gulley of prodigious strength 
which we had passed, on our left. 
Advanced in the front were the 
grenadiers of the Buffs supported by 
Duroure’s and by my company, with 
gentries to keep a correspondence 
between the three companies. Some 
popping shots were fired upon us all 
night without doing hurt.” 


Sir John Fortescue, in his article, 
mentions the difficulties which must 
have attended disembarking from the 
transports, and subsequent landing 
from small boats. Brigadier Haldane 
evidently omitted to mention the 
presence of large flat-bottomed landing 
craft, possibly the same by aid of which 
the embarkation at home ports had 
taken place. These would no doubt 
hold a considerable number of men 
each, and may have been carried on 
the transports or on store ships during 
the voyage, or brought from Bar- 
badoes. Whatever the case, the work 
of disembarking must have been 
considerably accelerated by their use, 
and moreover, instead of having to 
lie offshore, they would be able to 
run right on to the strand. Sir J. 
Fortescue rightly points out that there 
must have been some error in Brigadier 
Haldane’s statement, since the time of 
embarkation as 4 P.M. would have 
been too late for it to be completed 
in daylight. The explanation is made 
clear by the present narrative, which 
says that the landing of the Ist and 
2nd Brigades was completed between 
4 and 5 p.m., but that it commenced 
some hours earlier, probably between 
2 and 3 p.m. Probably the use of 
large special landing-craft allowed it to 
be carried out easily and expeditiously. 


The sailors who were fired on for 
looting were no doubt merchant sea- 
men from some transport, men not 
then regarded by the services as of 
much account, 

The diary now goes on to give a first- 
hand story of the actual fighting. 


** Wednesday, 17th January.—Lt.Col. 
Crump ordered me to march after him 
with my grenadiers, and in a little 
while the whole six companies and two 
fieldpieces were drawn up by that 
gentleman about half a mile in front 
of the army. The grenadiers were 
formed into two lines, and the cannon 
between us—I should have told you 
that the twelve regimental field pieces 
were landed in the night by the light 
of fires, just in rear of the army— 
and we marched straight forward to 
dislodge the enemy from a wood 
where they were entrenched, and 
which flanked the passage down to 
the town on the left, the said passage 
being flanked on the right by a high 
hill which commanded the town, and 
I believe the fort also, and which 
we made our great push to get posses- 
sion of. 

General Duroure’s grenadiers led 
the first line and ours the second, the 
former being advanced, and being in 
a sort of hollow way, could not be 
seen, and so all the fire from the 
wood, though at a great distance, 
fell upon us, or rather fell spent at 
our feet, being from so great a distance. 

Duroure’s got on, and filed off to the 
right, endeavouring to get upon high 
ground to form a front and fire upon 
the wood, while we marched straight 
forward on the great road, and by our 
haste in getting up to support Duroure’s 
we got almost ahead of them, they 
being on our right, and the wood 
where the enemy was on our left. I 
was then sensible we should be between 
two fires, which I showed to Capt. 
Balkly of Elliot’s grenadiers, who 
were in our line, and asked his opinion 
what was to be done. His answer 
was ‘ What you please.’ I then told 
him I should march forward, and then 
see if there was any opening in front 
to clear ourselves from both fires 
which we were then exposed to. But 
in ten minutes after, while we marched 
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on, Lt. Col. Crump had perceived our 
situation, and ordered the second line 
to retire. 

While we were in this situation Capt. 
Dalmahoy, of Duroure’s grenadiers, 
was killed 20 yards to my right, and 
his uniform being faced the same with 
mine, seme men of other grenadier 
companies, being sent to camp wounded, 
reported that it was I that was killed, 
which was believed for three hours, 
till I returned. I never was more 
surprised than, when I came near the 
camp, at Brigadier Haldane con- 
gratulating me upon being safe, in a 
very kind manner, tho’ I had but a 
short acquaintance with him, and 
after him all my particular friends 
expressing their joy, and the grief 
they had at the report, which they 
thought for so many hours to be true. 
It gave me some pleasure to find the 
concern about me so general, and I 
hope Providence has reserved me for 
more use to my King and Country. 

Before I go on with my narrative, 
I must tell you that early in the morn- 
ing when the six companies of grena- 
diers were formed into two lines, Capt. 
Balkly of Elliot’s asked me the date 
of my commission, which happening 
to be on the same day as his, I pro- 
posed we should toss up for the 
command, in case no superior should 
be near us. I tossed up a pistereen, 
and won the command, but told 
Balkly that if the event should happen 
that I was to take any step in con- 
sequence of our tossing up, I should 
ask his advice; and this was the 
reason of my representing to him our 
situation when between the two fires. 

After we began our retreat to get 
out of this bad hole, the enemy fired 
furiously on us, but touched none of 
my company, though we were the last 
in the retreat. We repassed the wood, 
and got over the gulley, when we were 
ordered to penetrate through a field 
of sugar canes, where some of the 
enemy were, in order to defend two 
pieces of cannon that we had on a 
parallel road to that on which we 
were. The sugar canes were much 
higher than our heads, and very strong, 
which made it difficult to pass through, 
tho’ at last, in some confusion, we got 
to the cannon, which were then 
defended by a part of the army brought 
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by Brigadier Trapeau. Lt. Col. Crump 
then led us back through these sugar 
canes, and we took post in the rear 
of the great wood which was in front 
of the post our army held last night, 
on an eminence, from which we could 
discover every manceuvre of the army 
and the enemy. This wood was full 
of the entrenched enemy with whom 
we had engaged before. They fired 
but slowly at us, and we fired upon 
them only when we saw the smoke 
from their pans ; for, as we saw nobody, 
we could only direct to the place from 
whence theirs issued. Capt. Powell, 
with SBarrington’s grenadiers, was 
posted on our right, in the same situa. 
tion. I had Derby, one of my grena. 
diers, wounded, four of his teeth being 
shot out, and the ball lodged in the 
lower part of his jaw till next day, 
without being discovered. 

We remained in this post two hours, 
during which whole time we had the 
mortification to see Capt. Dalmahoy, 
with two of his men, lying dead just 
under us, and one man who was not 
dead, and who, though wounded, 
made a shift to crawl upwards of a 
hundred yards towards us, without 
having it in our power to send anyone 
to his assistance; for, there being a 
steep hill to descend, and then another 
one to get up before we could come 
at him, the enemy, being entrenched 
within ten yards of the place, would 
have fired upon anyone attempting 
to come near him or those dead, and 
I was of the opinion that they left 
them there on purpose as a bait to 
draw us under their fire, thinking we 
would attempt to bring them off. 

While we were at this post, the army 
was filing to the right, which made 
the enemy imagine that we intended 
to push for the possession of the plain 
on the top of the hill on the right of 
our front, which was only divided by 
a gulley from the hill commanding 
the town, and there being one large 
and good house with many smaller 
ones on it, the enemy set fire to all, 
and drew off about 600 men they had 
in and about these houses to prevent 
our covering ourselves there. These 
troops they withdrew to the gorge, 
or opening between the furthest 
extremity of the wood and the hill 
commanding the town, where they 
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pefore had of troops and workpeople 
at least five or six thousand making 
entrenchments, and drawing up their 
cannon and placing them. 

Many regulars I could perceive 
there, a8 we were not but a short 
half mile from them. Round’ the 
wood on our left several attempted 
to come to ladge in some houses from 
which we had driven them and taken 
possession, but I detached Lieut. 
Ward with a platoon of grenadiers 
to the left, who prevented their coming 
that way, and at the same time I sent 
to the officer in possession of these 
houses to keep a good look out, and 
let me know if by any private path 
they came to disturb him, as then 
they would have been in my rear. 
Soon after this a serjeant came with 
orders to call us off from that post, 
but Col. Crump said he would first go 
himself down to speak to the General 
who commanded the battalions who 
were to support us. He returned soon, 
and told us that we must retire, but 
first he would reconnoitre the ground. 
I waited till he returned, and he then 
ordered me to march off, as Barring- 
ton’s also did. 

The enemy seeing us begin to retire, 
fired warmly on us, and at this time 
Derby was wounded. We then 
marched towards the place where 
we had been posted the night before, 
and were again posted upon the left 
of the great road in a field of sugar 
cane, with our backs to the road, and 
our faces towards the gulley to observe 
if the enemy would come down that 
way on the headquarters of our 
regiment that had been posted the 
most of the day over against this 
post of the grenadiers. Between us 
and them the gulley had almost ended 
in a little brook, rocky on each side, 
with a declivity both from the sugar 
cane field, and that where the regiment 
was, which was covered with brush- 
wood as high as one’s middle. Here 
we remained from 11 o’clock till 4 
o'clock, when we had orders to rejoin 
our respective regiments, for Barring- 
ton’s grenadiers were along with us 
all the time we were on the post in the 
sugar canes. 

The army was drawn up on a rising 
ground as we took post, covering our 
rear. Upon our retreat the enemy 
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came down upon them and fired in the 
irregular manner they had done in the 
morning by three or four at a time. 
To check them the Highlanders were 
let to encounter them in their own 
way by twos and threes in a body 
among the sugar canes and brushwood, 
as was also a party of the best marks- 
men, and a volunteer party. On this 
duty the Highlanders suffered much ; 
they were bringing the wounded past 
our post every moment. The army 
had not occasion to take their firelocks 
off their shoulders but stood firm. 

There were some redoubts built on 
the right, and some with chevaux- 
de-frises on the left, just above our 
post, neither of which I could get to 
see, but was told they were well done, 
and till it was quite dark two pieces of 
cannon were kept playing from the left 
every way. 

As soon as it became darkish the 
army prepared to file off to embark 
directly in rear of the headquarters, 
where there were two places found to 
embark the cannon and troops from. 
After it was dark our regiment had 
orders to file off and pass the great 
gulley and embark. The Major led 
the head, and I was appointed to 
conduct the regiment, Capt. Gilman 
being sent to the grenadiers, as I had 
seen more of the roads than he. As 
soon as we had passed the gulley with 
about two companies, we had orders 
from the rear to halt till we were 
joined by the others who were passing ; 
which we did, and on their coming up 
we were ordered to march still on, to 
make more room, which led us directly 
to the right coming out of the gulley. 
When almost the whole or at least 
two thirds of the regiment had passed 
over, an officer of Duroure’s came up 
to me—the Major having gone to the 
rear to look for the Colonel—and told 
me that his regiment was in rear of 
ours, and must pass to embark before 


' us, which I told him he might do by 


marching on our left. At that moment 
Major Trollope came up and told us 
that it was General Barrington’s orders 
that we should embark in the order we 
then stood. 

We were a long time getting to the 
place of. embarkation, as the Major 
halted us three different times and 
went to enquire for the Lt. Colonel 
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whom he could not find, and General 
Barrington having repeated his orders 
for embarking. When we arrived at 
the waterside there were before us 
about two companies of Barrington’s 
regiment not embarked. Lt. Adams 
ordered me to lead the regiment from 
behind Barrington’s to the right, 
which made all the front and right of 
our regiment stand at a great distance 
from the embarking place, the centre 
of our regiment being opposite to it. 

As soon as the last of Barrington’s 
were embarked, Capt. Ellis’ company, 
which I believe might be about the 
centre, began to embark, which I was 
informed of by a serjeant whom I had 
sent that way. Upon this I faced 
the regiment to the left and marched 
till the Colonel’s company, which I 
led, was opposite to the boat which 
Capt. Ellis’ company were going into, 
and ordered them to complete that 
boat, taking in the colours and French 
horns. More boats arriving, and the 
regiment being all arrived, we em- 
barked, and rowed off as fast as we 
could, that we might make room for 
Duroure’s regiment, as there were 
orders to go on board the nearest ships 
whether they belonged to us or not. 
Capt. Ellis’ company and those of the 
Colonel’s company with the colours, 
were put on board Exchange (the 
second), and thence in this ship’s 
boat, I, with the colours and those 
belonging to Exchange (the first) were 
put on board the last named vessel, 
where I found a flat-bottomed boat, 
with most of my company already on 
board, tho’ they should have been the 
last to embark, from which I concluded 
the regiment had rowed off much about 
the same time.”’ 


This re-embarkation after a day’s 
unsatisfactory skirmishing concluded 
the first attempt to take the island of 
Martinique. Tho withdrawal of the 
whole force with its equipment, in 
the dark and after a heavy day, 
shows that the staff work must have 
been good. Captain Hamilton makes 
no mention of the evacuation of 
casualties, but Brigadier-General Hal- 
dane states “we did not leave so 
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much as a single sick or wounded 
man behind us.” One wonders jj 
the wounded grenadier of Duroure’s, 
who is mentioned in the present account 
as trying to crawl to rejoin his com. 
rades, was among the rescued. 

The next few days were spent in 
tacking about just off the coast, 
while the high command discussed the 
practicability of making a landing op 
another part of the island, at St Pierre, 
In fact a demonstration actually was 
made, and H.M.S. Rippon was ordered 
to attack a battery about three miles 
from the town. In doing so she came 
under the fire of three others, including 
a bomb battery. After a prolonged 
contest, although she succeeded tem. 
porarily in silencing one of the smaller 
batteries, she herself was rather roughly 
handled and eventually sheered off. It 
was shortly afterwards decided that the 
defences were too strong for permanent 
success to be assured, and that Guade. 
loupe should be attacked instead. 

Throughout the fleet the rumour 
had been current that a night attack 
was intended on St Pierre, and a 
brigade commander (Armiger) came 
aboard the Exchange in the evening 
to say that this ship would be his 
headquarters when the attack took 
place. 

However, very shortly after the 
brigadier’s visit, a signal was made for 
masters of transports to concentrate 
off Basse Terre, Guadeloupe. Even 
then it seems to have been the general 
opinion among the regimental officers 
that the attack on St Pierre was still 
intended to take place, and that the 
rendezvous locality was named only 
in case of separation of the ships during 
the night or through bad weather. 
But at 6 P.M. definite sailing orders 
arrived, the fleet weighed, and sailed 
immediately with a light wind. By 
next evening it was lying becalmed off 
the island of Dominique. 

The successful attempt on Guade- 
loupe has a story of its own, 
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AMONG THE DAYS DEPARTED. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


OnE of my very earliest childhood 
recollections is of seeing my father run. 
He flashed past the drawing-room 
windows like a streak. Why he ran 
I do not now remember and probably 
never knew, for I was less than five 
years old at the time. That he ran 
at all was the portentous thing; for 
this, in all the thirty-five years I 
knew him, was the only occasion I ever 
saw him run. When in a hurry to get 
anywhere he invariably rode or drove. 
As a cavalry soldier he had learnt to 
consider running unnecessary, and 
even walking, except with dog and 
gun, he held in scant regard. In his 
day exercise, qué exercise, was not the 
fetish it has since become. Exercise 
then was all in the day’s work, and 
the average day’s work my father did 
was well above the ordinary. Right 
up to his death at the age of seventy- 


nine he was hunting regularly with the 
Pytchley, and not merely ‘ going out 
bunting,’ he was ‘riding to hounds’ 
among the best. 

By accident of birth I may be said 


to have skipped a generation. When 
I was born in 1880 both my father and 
my mother could, so far as years 
were concerned, have been my grand- 
parents. They were both born in the 
latter half of the 1830’s, and it is from 
their conversation and the conversation 
of their contemporary relatives and 
friends, people who had finished their 
schooling in the 1850’s, that I have 
picked up much of what I am writing 
here. I was destined originally for 
the Navy—a career which the oculist 
of the medical board successfully 
thwarted at its birth. As a conse- 
quence the public school to which I 
was sent in a hurry and faute de 
mieux was a small one of recent 
foundation with little history and only 
just beginning to build up a tradition 
—a tradition which my puny efforts 


did, I fear, little to further. Games 
were as strictly compulsory, as elabo- 
rately organised as lessons, and as 
much presided over by the masters. 
This, though a commonplace now, was 
a recent innovation then, and it be- 
wildered me to find football thought 
of greater consequence than fox- 
hunting, and cricket set higher than 
the shooting of game or wild-fowl; 
for this was not at all what I had been 
accustomed to at home. My father was 
the last conceivable man to warn me 
of those changes. He went to Rugby 
in 1849 just after the gredt Dr Arnold’s 
day, but at a time when Rugby football 
was still a much more indiscriminate 
and far less rule-beset scrimmage than 
it is now. He left with some abrupt- 
ness a few years later, the reason for his 
departure being his discovered attend- 
ance at the National Hunt Steeple- 
chases at Crick—a village near Rugby 
in the heart of the Pytchley country. 
So abandoned a crime called for 
instant expulsion—a mere flogging 
was inadequate. Some fifteen years 
later my father rode the winner, a 
horse called ‘ Rifleman,’ of the Grand 
Military, which was on this occasion 
held at Crick. His win was something 
of an achievement. Among other 
good horses he beat ‘ Jealousy,’ the 
Grand National winner of that year. 
The following day, with remarkable 
temerity, he called upon Dr Temple. 
then Headmaster of Rugby, to ask 
for a half-holiday for the school to 
celebrate an old Rugbeian’s victory. 
The Doctor (later Archbishop of 
Canterbury) looked up my father’s 
school record and unearthed inevitably 
his premature dismissal and its cause. 
This disturbing factor caused the good 
Doctor to hesitate. He was a man 
of strict habit and stately presence, and 
his pause may best be likened to the 
breathless moment between lightning- 
o 
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flash and thunder-clap. Then to his 
eternal honour his kindliness or, dare 
we say, his humour prevailed, and he 
granted my father’s request. 

Ever afterwards that moment, I 
believe, lived more vividly in my 
father’s memory than his actual win- 
ning of the race. The whirligig of 
time had brought in its revenge with 
a neatness almost too good to be true. 

It is a curious fact that never in 
my life did I hear my father speak of 
his House or School colours; and to 
the best of my belief (I wish now that 
I had asked him) he had not the 
remotest idea what they were. Steeple- 
chase-riding while a young man, 
salmon-fishing when he had the chance, 
and primarily and all his life fox- 
hunting were my father’s chosen 
amusements. He had no use for, 
nor interest in, ball games, and the 
best he accorded them was a smiling 
tolerance. And yet he was very much 
indeed a man of his day and of his 
age. It is interesting to note that 
he and the immortal ‘ Jorrocks ’ first 
saw the light in the same decade. 

Now I come to think of it, another 
old Rugbeian, later to be a very 
good friend of mine, Abel Chapman, 
well known as hunter-naturalist and 
wild-fowler, displayed an almost equal 
lack of interest in games. Oddly 
enough he and his friend F. C. Selous, 
the famous African hunter, were 
beneficiaries while schoolboys at Rugby 
of my father’s ‘Grand Military ’ half- 
holiday. J. G. Millais has perpetuated 
the story of Selous while a Rugby 
boy robbing the heronry at Combe 
Abbey—a feat that entailed a long 
walk out of bounds, a swim in the 
icy waters of the lake at Combe (it 
was bitter March weather), and an 
ultimate climb to the nest in a tall fir. 
Combe Abbey belonged then to Lord 
Craven, my maternal grandfather, 
and no one would have appreciated 
more delightedly young Selous’ exploit 
had he been let into the secret, which 
as a matter of fact he was not. I 
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had never.the luck to meet Selous, 
so I do not know his attitude towards 
school games; but I could guess it, | 
think, without difficulty. 

It was not so much that there was 
in those days a great gulf fixed between 
field sports and school games as that 
they were kept in widely separate com. 
partments—the former being con. 
sidered infinitely the more important 
of the two. The majority of the old 
type of schoolboys dropped school 
games entirely the moment they left 
school, though, of course, a few carried 
on with them. One man who did s 
comes readily to my mind—‘ Bob’ 
Grimston, whose name as a cricketer 
is yet honoured at Harrow. He wa 
Lord Verulam’s brother and my 
mother’s uncle. 

Recently I wrote the story of ‘ Wild 
Darrell’s’ Derby victory in 1855! 
The horse was privately trained at 
Ashdown by my grandfather’s stud. 
groom, started favourite, and won with 
comparative ease. Since writing that 
yarn I have discovered that a certain 
guess of mine was correct. My grand: 
father did not, as I surmised, go to 
see his horse (the only racehorse he 
ever owned) run. He attended 1 
debate in the House of Lords instead! 
Meanwhile in his London house his 
family, my mother, then a girl of 
fifteen, among them, awaited in breath- 
less excitement the result of the race. 
It was ‘Bob’ Grimston who brought 
the news from Epsom. My mother, 
in the drawing-room, was the fint 
to hear his impetuous ascent of the 
stairs. In those days little girls wer 
not encouraged to speak out of their 
turn; but this was too much. 
““There’s Uncle Bob !”’ she sang out, 
“and by his step I know ‘ Wild 
Darrell’s’ won!’’—a great moment 
well worth the reproof it doubtles 
earned. 

An incident occurs to me which 
illustrates amazingly the wide gulf 
that sometimes existed betweel 
‘sports’ and ‘pastimes’ in thos 


1 * Maga,’ April 1942. 
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old days. It must have happened 
some time in the 80’s. An unusually 
officious member of the I Zingari 
heard that Lord Ailesbury was daring 
+o use as his racing colours the sacred 
red, yellow, and black of this most 
social but exclusive cricket club. He 
wrote to his lordship to ask why ; 
I suspect a little peremptorily. The 
answer he got surprised him. The 
worst enemies of Billy Ailesbury 
(commonly known as ‘ Ducks’) never 
accused him of being mealy-mouthed ; 
and the mere perusal of his letter 
must have seriously jeopardised its 
recipient’s chances of salvation. 
Purged of surplus expletive its main 
purport was that the Ailesbury racing 
colours had been registered years 
before the I.Z. was thought of, and 
even before cricket had emerged from 
its village infancy. Consequently the 
I.Z. could hardly lay claim to priority. 
As this turned out on inquiry to be 
correct, the over-hasty busybody had 
to hide a diminished head, and it was 
perhaps lucky for him that Ailesbury 


was too good-natured and easy-going 
to take further action ; otherwise the 
I. Zingari might not now be wearing 
what afterwards became the Belgian 
National Colours. 

In my father’s youth steeplechasing 
was not the stereotyped proceeding 


it became afterwards. A _ point-to- 
point was, as its name implies, a go-as- 
you-please race from one point to 
another: a steeplechase, though no 
longer directed on some distant steeple 
as winning-post, was at least run over 
& natural course of field and hedgerow, 
not over the artificial obstacles now 
in vogue. The neighbourhood of 
Crick in consequence became a favoured 
ground for steeplechases. Its stout 
stake-and-bound fences were as regular 
in cut and more formidable in height 
than those in Leicestershire, and yet 
it fulfilled the necessary condition of 
being a fair hunting country. 

Had my father, like Robinson 
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Crusoe, struck a balance between the 
advantages and disadvantages of his 
eareer as a steeplechaser rider, I have 
often wondered how the result would 
have worked out. He began riding 
when a very youthful cornet of Lancers 
at the time of the Crimean War, in 
which his regiment took no part. 
Because he was from the first successful 
and often rode for his Colonel, he was 
kept in strict training and not allowed 
to drown himself nightly in claret, 
as was the young officers’ unavoidable 
custom of that day. This was an item 
for the credit side. With flat racing 
he had little or nothing to do, though 
he always maintained it was the 
higher art. Betting, except in a small 
way, he never indulged in; and 
except on rare occasions he did not 
ride horses of his own. Most of his 
mounts were given him by brother 
officers or friends—‘ Rifleman,’ for 
example, belonged to Captain Park 
Yates of the Royals, afterwards for 
many years Master of the Cheshire 
Hounds. ‘Rifleman’ was by no 
means anyone’s horse. He was exceed- 
ingly temperamental, and my father 
was one of the few men with whom 
he would go kindly. Winning the 
Grand Military on him was one of 
my father’s most memorable achieve- 
ments. But no doubt there were other 
ventures when nothing went right. 
Of these, being human, he spoke little. 
On the other hand, there were days 
when all went well. An occasion of 
which he spoke perhaps most often 
was a certain day’s racing at some 
small place near London, the name of 
which I have unfortunately forgotten. 
He went to the course from London 
in @ hansom cab. There were six 
races on the programme. He rode 
in and won all the first five. For the 
last race, which was that now obsolete 
thing a post-entry race,) he had no 
engagement. On his way to the dress- 
ing-rooms to change he was accosted 
by a roughish horsey -looking individual 


1 It is so obsolete that perhaps I should explain that a post-entry race was one in which 
anyone could enter a horse up to the advertised time that the race started. © 
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whose face seemed familiar, but to 
whom he could not put a name. 
** Now, don’t go and change just yet, 
Captain,’ said this worthy ingratiat- 
ingly ; ‘‘as a favour, please ride my 
oss in this last race.’’ My father 
asked him who he was. ‘* Why, 
Captain,’’ came the answer, “ surely 
you know me; I’m the cabman that 
drove you, and the ’oss I want you 
to ride is the little ‘oss that brought 
us down.’ The incongruous unex- 
pectedness of the appeal was irresist- 
ible. My father rode the horse and 
won, thus bringing off a grand slam. 
Owner and rider then put the horse 
back in the shafts and returned to 
town together. Over their progress 
thither my father was wont discreetly 
to draw a veil, but I have heard him 
say that never till that evening did 
he know how many ‘ pubs’ there were 
between whatever-the-place-was and 
London. 

Ultimately I fear that my father’s 
fondness for race-riding cost him dear. 
He was the favourite nephew of a 


rich and exceedingly puritanical old 
widow who considered horse-racing— 
if not the first, at any rate the second 


of all the devil’s works. She lived 
alone near Kelso, and occupied her 
time rearing chickens and keeping 
abreast of the gossip of the day. Lest 
any whisper of his racing proclivities 
get to her ears, my father always rode 
under an assumed name. That was 
sensible; but when he went to stay 
with her in order to ride at Kelso races 
he was, I think, tempting Proyidence 
too far. On the afternoon of the races 
the old lady’s coachman, who was 
far from sharing his mistress’s view, 
took her for her afternoon drive in 
the direction of the course. The 
carriage was held up by a crowd of 
horses crossing the road on their 
way to the starting-point. Among 
their riders the keen eyes of the old 
dame spotted her nephew in all-too- 
obvious racing kit. Doubting her 
eyesight, she appealed to her coach- 
man. ‘Surely that was my nephew, 
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the Captain ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, indeed, mum,” 
the old idiot replied, “‘ that’s ’im sure 
enough.”’ 

Not another word did the old lady 
utter on the subject then or thereafter, 
and not until some years later did my 
father know he had been seen. In 
her will his name did not appear: an 
item this for the debit side. 

Very wisely my father gave up 
steeplechasing as soon as the springs 
of youth began to stiffen. Before 
he was forty he ceased to be what the 
late Lord Cardigan, for reasons best 
known to himself, was wont to call a 
‘horse jockey.” The famous Com. 
mander of the Light Brigade was an 
amazing mixture of martinet and 
mountebank far surpassing the com. 
paratively sober inventions of W. &. 
Gilbert. I have known a large party 
at Melton kept in continuous laughter 
through dinner by story after story 
of his pranks, and the pity of it is 
I now remember so few. On one 
occasion Lord Cardigan fought a 
duel with a brother officer over some 
fantastic point of honour. Being a 
little doubtful of his skill as a pistol 
shot—there was never question of his 
courage—he spent the evening before 
the meeting in assiduous practice. 
Taking the door-handle of his library 
as a target and standing with his 
back to it, he kept on continually 
turning round and snapping his empty 
pistol at it until he had attained both 
speed and accuracy. In the morning 
he plugged his adversary at precisely 
the height of the door-handle, with 
the result that the poor man never sat 
down in comfort again. ; 

When Cardigan commanded the 
llth Hussars, one of his subalterns 
made an untimely request for three 
weeks’ leave, urgent private affairs 
being his plea. In his best hectoring 
manner his lordship insisted upon 
details, and ultimately the blushing 
youth confessed his intention of running 
away with his Captain’s wife. “A 
very Hussar-like proceeding, my boy !” 
shouted his Colonel, who always talked 
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in a high-strained voice as though 
battling with a gale; “‘a very Hussar- 
like proceeding indeed! You may 
take sia weeks’ leave.’’ Had he been 
as quick with a Latin tag as his con- 
temporaries, he might aptly have 
added, ‘‘ Ht ego in Arcadia fui.” 

My father’s first C.O., Sir John 
Rowland-Smith, and Lord Cardigan 
were cronies, and though no mounte- 
bank Sir John was in many ways 
much the same kind of fire-eater. 
Like Lord Cardigan at Balaklava, he 
too, but at an earlier date, led a cavalry 
charge which has its place in history. 
In 1846 at the head of his regiment * 
he smashed through a Sikh square at 
Aliwal, this being the first occasion 
on which British cavalry broke the 
Sikhs’ hitherto impermeable ranks. 
Like Lord Cardigan, he, too, fought a 
duel. While his regiment was quartered 
‘ buckeen,’ 
gifted with all the virulent eloquence 
of his race, was wont to voice his 
scorn of the British regiment that 
Sir John had the honour to command. 
On one occasion he aired his views 
when Sir John chanced to be present 
—a tactical blunder of the first order. 
In those days the honour of a regiment 
was an object of even deeper concern 
to its Commanding Officer than the 
honour of his own family. Sir John 
instantly challenged the man, and at 
their meeting next morning decisively 
discouraged him from any further 
‘chat.’ 

Duelling was, of course, strictly 
illegal. Sir John as challenger was 
arrested, tried by the civil power, 
and sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment. Though apparently a light 
sentence, it spelt little less than 
material ruin. In those ‘ purchase’ 
days the commission of a colonel 
commanding a smart cavalry regiment 
had considerable pecuniary value— 
something like £20,000 or more. Some 
such sum, therefore, Sir John was 
liable to forfeit; for while serving 
his time he would of necessity be 
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‘absent without leave.’ The inexor- 
able consequence of this would be a 
court martial and dismissal from the 
service. 

At this juncture Providence in the 
shape of Queen Victoria stepped in. 
As Sir John was a distinguished soldier, 
as the action he had taken was for no 
personal or vulgar consideration but 
solely for the honour of his regiment, 
the Queen personally granted him a 
year’s special leave in which to serve 
his sentence. So it was that Lord 
Cardigan, when appointed Inspector- 
General of Cavalry after the Crimean 
War, found his old friend Sir John 
Rowland-Smith back again in command 
of his regiment, and little the worse for 
his inearceration. 

My mother knew Lord Cardigan well ; 
she was a connection of his by marriage, 
and on more than one occasion she was 
privileged to ride in the Row the 
charger which carried him safely 
through the shambles of Balaklava. 
It was a privilege accorded to few, 
but my mother as a horsewoman was 
wholly to be trusted. Few women 
of her day could better manage and 
make a high-strung young horse or 
ride him to hounds with a larger heart 
when made. 

My father was no millionaire. When 
he left the service—those were still 
the days when commissions were 
bought and sold—he could only afford 
to hunt at Melton by means of a 
carefully thought out plan. Every 
spring and summer he bought himself 
a stud of hunters—his employment as 
judge of light and middle-weight 
classes at horse shows helped the 
good work—and at the end of each 
hunting season he sold them. It was 
his custom each year to fill the eleven- 
stall stable at Tattersalls for the sale 
held on the Monday of Ascot Week ; 
the profits he got from these sales 
made the purchase and maintenance 
of a new stud a possibility. One year 
he had a bad fall in the middle of the 
season, breaking two back ribs and a 
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collar-bone. That year my mother 
(it was just before the two married) 
was spending the winter with her 
sister at Melton. My father handed 
over to her the whole of his stud, and 
she rode them for the remainder of 
the season. In due course this stud 
came up for sale at Tattersalls on 
Ascot Monday. A big crowd attended 
the sale. Men said to themselves 
that, if a woman could ride these 
horses to hounds the way my mother 
had done, anyone could ride them 
(which is where they went wrong), 
and they bid for them like madmen. 
For years that sale remained on 
Tattersalls’ books as their record sale 
for hunters. The eleven horses aver- 
aged 290 guineas apiece; one horse, 
which two rich men wanted and meant 
having, fetched well over 400 guineas, 
and another fell short by only a few 
guineas of the 400 mark. This was no 
bad reward for two broken ribs and a 
collar-bone when you consider that 
my father never paid more than £150 
for a hunter in his life, and that in 
those days when you could buy three 
bottles of champagne for £1. 

All this, of course, occurred ages 
before the invention of the motor-car 
—a means of conveyance my father 
ever regarded with disfavour; it was 
also before the days of bicycles, which 
he detested as much and more. It 
was before the days when polo and 
pyjamas came to England from India, 
golf and whisky from Scotland, or 
cigarettes from the Levant ; and long 
before those noisy gadgets, gramo- 
phones, wireless, and the ‘ talkies ’— 
that strange, two-dimensional, mono- 
chromatic world wherein men and 
women of unexampled loveliness and 
far more than life size make love 
with the voice of bulls. 

In those days a man would ride his 
own horse home after hunting and 
think shame to leave it to the casual 
tendance of a groom. Occasionally, 
however, the owner himself was not 
a little exacting. A near neighbour 
of ours in the Pytchley country, a 
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retired Admiral with a passion for 
fox-hunting, brought something of his 
old trade into his new amusement, 
If at the end of a day’s hunting his 
horse was still reasonably fresh, he 
would take map and compass from his 
pocket, work out his course, and 
follow it, undeterred by any obstacle, 
straight across country to his home, 
It wasted less time, he said, and his 
horse got watered and fed the sooner, 
In the middle of one hunting season 
the Admiral] fell dangerously ill, and 
just before he died he drew up careful 
instructions for his burial. It was 
to be at ten o’clock on the following 
Saturday morning when the Pytchley 
were due to meet in the village. He 
begged that all his friends should 
attend the ceremony in hunting kit 
so that they could go hunting after. 
wards without delay. As the Admiral 
was a popular figure, practically the 
whole Pytchley field came to his 
funeral. An hour later hounds found 
a fox at Braunston Gorse nearby. The 
fox took them over Braunston Brook, 
which is a tributary of Shakespeare's 
Avon, out beyond Shuckburgh into 
Warwickshire, and then, circling right- 
handedly, back again over Braunston 
Brook. Finally, hounds ran into their 
fox and killed him under the wall of 
Braunston churchyard just where the 
sexton was busy filling in the Admiral’s 
grave. But no ‘ Whoo - Whoop’ 
sounded over the stout old sailor's 
resting-place. The huntsman, dear 
old Will Goodall, hard-bitten though 
he was, openly and unashamedly 
broke down. 

Looking back on those days, the 
young men of the present, seeking 
descriptive epithet for them, would 
no doubt be content with the word 
‘slow.’ They would be wrong. For 
all their seeming ‘slow motion’ the 
men of that distant generation were 
capable of swift decision, and action 
hot upon its heels. Neither were they 
so deadly afraid of ‘ consequences ’ a8 
people are today. 

For obvious reasons I tell the 
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following story without names. Of 
all the crimes that Society (with a 
big S) could commit in those ‘ brutal 
and licentious’ days the worst was 
cheating at cards. Running away 
with another man’s wife was a mere 

cadillo in comparison, and never 
paying a bill a habit rather than a 
fault. At @ certain card-party—the 
game, I think, was ‘Van John’— 
one player suspected that his right- 
hand neighbour was cheating, and 
that beneath his left hand which lay 
on the table a card was concealed. 
Saying nothing, he leaned back, took 
asilver fork from a plate of sandwiches 
behind him, drove the fork hard down 
through the man’s hand, lifted it 
with impaled card beneath high from 
the table, and said, ‘‘ If that card is 
not an ace, I beg your pardon!”’ 
He had, as it so turned out, no need to 
apologise for his hasty action. 

One September day in the 1870’s 
there was among a party of guns at 
Ashdown a tyro, and not a very safe 
tyro. He was one of the ‘ know-all’ 
kind who are difficult to put, and keep, 
in their place. He was somewhere 
near the centre of a long line of guns 
and beaters walking up partridges in 
the arable lands below White Horse 
Hill; his host, my uncle George, 
being on the extreme left and, for 
flanking purposes, well forward. A 
single partridge got up on the left of 
the tyro, who, without a moment’s 
thought, shot it, although it was 
straight in line with his host’s head. 
Uncle George, his cheek tingling with 
a pellet, shouted, ‘“‘ Who shot that 
bird?” ‘TI did,’ sings out the tyro, 
delighted that someone had noted his 
prowess. ‘*‘ You did, did you,” says 
Uncle George. ‘‘ Take that, then!”’ 
and two charges of No. 6 shot rattled 
about the tyro’s head and ears. The 
man was furious; said he might have 
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been blinded ; could not see that my 
uncle’s ‘So might I”’ had anything 
to do with it, and to everyone’s relief 
stamped off home in a rage. 

It reminds me of a like occasion 
partridge-driving when a wild Irishman 
shot my cap off. It was a brand-new 
cap, so I complained ; but all he had 
to say was, ‘“‘ What the devil did you 
stick your silly head in the way for!” 
—a counter -check quarrelsome — I 
speak by the book of Touchstone— 
which would have enchanted Uncle 
George. 

This uncle of mine whom, alas! 
I was born too late to know, was the 
inventor of the favous ‘Craven’ 
mixture which Barrie was afterwards 
to boom. He used to hunt his own 
hounds (the Craven) two days a week 
in Berkshire. After one day with 
them he rode a hack that same evening 
forty miles to Combe Abbey near 
Coventry to hunt the two following 
days with either the Atherstone or 
N. Warwickshire. Again at night- 
fall he rode back to Ashdown to 
hunt his own pack next day, returning 
to Combe in the evening for two more 
days in Warwickshire. So he went on, 
day-in day-out, hunting six days a 
week, throughout the season. It was 
either this tremendous labour or 
smoking too much of his own mixture 
that killed him while still comparatively 
young; but while alive no one could 
possibly aqcuse him of being slow. 

No, the men of his generation, which 
is more than two generations ago, 
were certainly not slow-movers. They 
were ever game to move just as fast as 
conditions allowed. My father, too, 
was one of that generation, and, 
whether on the racecourse or in the 
hunting field, he was a, difficult man 
to catch; although, so far as I am 
aware, he had only once in his life 
been known to run. 





Towarps the end of August 1941 
instructions came through from H.Q. 
for my Company to move into Eritrea 
from our station at Diredawa in 
North-Eastern Abyssinia. No order 
could have come as a greater dis- 
appointment. We had all been pin- 
ning our hopes on going to Gondar, 
where General Nasi was still holding 
out with 25,000 of the best Italian 
troops in East Africa. Fate seemed 
to have dogged our footsteps through- 
out the campaign. Everywhere we 
went the Italians had either just left 
or decided to capitulate to someone 
else. The spoils of victory had per- 
sistently slipped through our fingers. 
Now it seemed Gondar, too, was to 
be a feather in another Company’s 
cap. It was the last straw. 

However, the situation was not 
quite so gloomy as it at first appeared. 
Our destination was the Danakil 
Desert, which had already acquired no 
mean reputation for sudden death. 
The inhabitants were said to be 
experts in the art of mutilation— 
although this could scarcely be counted 
on the credit side. The French 
Somaliland border was under blockade, 
and there was even some prospect of 
action in that direction. At all events 
it was not to be a purely static garrison 
job. Early in September we moved 
out for the 300-mile trip to Addis 
Ababa. 

The Company in which I was 
serving comprised a part of the King’s 
African Rifles, greatly enlarged, of 
course, since the war began. Our 
African troops were recruited mainly 
in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, 
and numbered about 150, with a 
European strength of five officers and 
five N.C.Os. They were mostly old 
regular soldiers, with a leavening of 
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found them normally very reticent. 
From the little one could gather they 
respected the German soldier, but had 
resented his civil administration. Time 
had dulled their memories, but they 
were still quick to appreciate the 
difference between the German as a 
soldier, whose courage they had greatly 
admired, and the German as a ruler, 
whose oppressive dominion was ana- 
thema. It was unnecessary to remind 
them that the African would find no 
advancement under the régime of a 
Herrenvolk. They had realised that 
already. 

Arriving at Addis Ababa we skirted 
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Italians did a great deal to improve 
the lot of their European colonists, 
but the native sections were still 
disgusting in their poverty. Haile 
Selassie has a big job of reconstruction 
before him. 

The following day we crossed the 
Mussolini Pass, a very spectacular feat 
of road construction in the best 
Fascist tradition. The great altitude 
made my fountain-pen overflow, and 
the ink soaked through my tunic 
pocket. On the northern side the 
road rises 5000 feet in under twenty 
niles of twisting, alpine gradients. 
Flamboyant Fascist insignia are carved 
into the rock face every few miles. 
Grinding up the hills in bottom gear 
in overloaded lorries is probably not 
the best way to appreciate its con- 
structional merit. As a brother officer 
remarked to me while we halted for 
the twentieth time to let the engines 
cool down, “‘If you want to go from 
Shrewsbury to Caernarvon, you don’t 
for preference go over the top of 
Snowdon. Why on earth couldn’t they 
build their road through the valleys ?” 

We camped that night near Dessie, 
scene of quite heavy fighting by the 
South Africans a few months earlier, 
in some of the grandest country in 
Abyssinia. The Mussolini Pass marks 
the border between the bleak upland 
plateau on which Addis Ababa is 
built and the mountain district of 
Dessie. North of the pass the road 
winds through fertile valleys dotted 
with maize plantations, and flanked 
by green tree-covered hills rising 
almost sheer on either side. We made 
the best of our last hours in a tem- 
perate climate, as we had decided to 
go right through to Assab on the 
following day. 

Moving out early we reached Batie 
and the top of the escarpment by 
eight o’clock. The troops sat huddled 
in their greatcoats, blowing on their 
fingers to keep them warm. I took 
&@ look at the map, and hurriedly 
pushed my driver out of his seat. 
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The contours tumbled over each other 
to indicate the gradients. From 5500 
feet down to 300 feet above. sea level 
in ten miles put even the Mussolini 
Pass in the shade. The temperature 
rose perceptibly with every mile. We 
stopped at the bottom, and stripped 
down to the last layer. But still I 
started to drip gently on to the seat. 
Miles and miles of desert stretched out 
endJessly in blistering heat with the 
tarmac road running ‘straight as a die 
over the horizon. The Sergeant-Major 
murmured faintly that the road was 
said to have cost the Italians a life for 
every kilometre, and I can well believe 
it. Even our few Sudanese troops 
were obviously only pretending to 
enjoy it. My rear tyre went off with 
a bang in the first ten miles, and half 
an hour later I nearly collided with 
the lorry in front, which had slewed 
broadside across the road with a 
front-wheel burst. A very frightened 
driver emerged. By mid-day we had 
burst six, and learnt to pump them 
only to half pressure to counteract 
expansion from the heat. Guns were 
mounted, and the troops sat ready for 
action, but a few vultures, some 
gazelle, who apparently lived on air, 
and a number of sand-grouse com- 
prised the sum total of desert life. 
Late in the afternoon we reached 
Assab and the Red Sea. 

The following day we were given 
more precise orders about our task. 
This was in fact twofold. Firstly, to 
assist in blockading the north-western 
portion of the French Somaliland 
border; and secondly, to prevent 
interference with road communica- 
tions between Assab and Batie, three 
hundred miles to the south. The 
first task was in pursuance of British 
policy to supersede the pro-Vichy 
régime in French Somaliland by a 
Fighting French Government. The 
importance of the colony lay in its 
port at Jibouti, which, in conjunction 
with Aden, would have enabled us to . 
maintain a closer watch over the 
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éastern end of the Red Sea and at the 
same time relieve our overcrowded 
dock facilities. Furthermore, Haile 
Selassie rather naturally objected to 
having an unfriendly Government sit 
on the northern terminus of his only 
railway line. Unfortunately the Vichy 
authorities were quite determined to 
resist us, and undertook to blow up 
both railway line and port if we at- 
tempted to gain control of the country 
—a threat which they were only too 
capable of fulfilling. In addition, they 
could back their word with a powerful 
army, whilst nearly all our small forces 
were concentrating for the impending 
attack on Gondar. In these circum- 
stances the only possible course was 
to institute a total blockade. Every 
effort was made to spare women and 
young children, and large quantities 
of milk were passed daily across the 
frontier. We found it, however, no 
easy matter to blockade a country 
with a long and desolate land frontier 
and a coast-line abounding in small 
harbours. The army, greatly assisted 


by local tribesmen, kept a fairly close 
watch, but naval commitments were 
already very heavy, and large quan- 
tities were still smuggled in by sea, 
mainly in submarines from Mada- 


gascar. With the outbreak of war 
with Japan the project had to be 
abandoned, and it was not until after 
the collapse of Madagascar that French 
Somaliland finally reverted without 
bloodshed to the Allies. 

Our second task—to maintain the 
security of communications between 
Assab and Batie—smacked of pre- 
war Palestine. For many years the 
wajerati (bandits) inhabiting the 
country to the west of the Danakil 
Desert had been in the habit of cross- 
ing the desert to raid the Danakil 
tribes on the French Somaliland border. 
Very rightly our policy was to avoid 
inter-tribal wars whenever possible, 
and to concentrate on the job of 
defeating the Italians. But these 
raids raised unusual complications, 
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In the first place, an attack on the 
border area involved crossing the one 
and only road across the desert, and 
the bandits were known to be m 
respecters of persons where arms and 
ammunition were concerned. In the 
second, the Danakil tribes, who wer 
the victims of the raids, actively sup. 
ported us in the blockade. In pre-war 
days the Danakil had been well abl 
to look after themselves; in fact 
their behaviour had been just as 
reprehensible as the wajerati’s, although 
the Italians had always sided with 
them. Now their best men were in 
our employ, and they looked to us for 
support. This, then, briefly was ow 
second task, and it proved to be the 
greater worry of the two. 

We spent the next fortnight in dis. 
tributing and organising our forces. 
The only other troops available were 
a squadron of armoured cars and a 
K.A.R. garrison battalion, which was 
unable to leave Assab for any length 
of time. With this we had to cover 
the road across a barren and almost 
waterless desert about equivalent to 
the distance of London from Carlisle. 
The only habitable place between Assab 
and Batie was Sardd, where there was 
plenty of water. We decided to 
station a platoon at Batie, a platoon 
at Sardd, and the remainder with 
both H.Q. at Assab, and to inaugurate 
a system of road patrols to cover the 
intermediate desert. We had mn 
wireless which could cover the dis- 
tance, nor could we borrow one. It 
was all rather unsatisfactory, but we 
were glad to ba relieved of any routine 
duties in the blockade, other than to 
provide a striking force to meet 4 
specific threat. 

I was with the lucky ones in Assab, 
which proved to be quite an agree 
able little town. The rainfall never 
exceeded an inch a year. We went 
down there for Christmas, and it 
rained on Christmas Eve. My native 
boy came rushing in with my tea in 
the morning in a great state of excite 
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ment. He had apparently been down 
in the native village when it started. 
The rain had progressively demolished 
the mud walls of his hut, until all that 
remained were a few bamboo poles 
sticking up stupidly in the mud. Half 
the village was in like state. I asked 
him, rather tactlessly, what he had 
been doing in the town at two o’clock 
in the morning. He looked rather 
sheepish and replied with the in- 
variabls formula, “ Shauri ya Wanoume, 
Bwana /”’ (‘On man’s work, Master !”’). 
The European houses, built of white- 
washed stone in the usual Italian 
colonial style, were well equipped 
with fans and comfortable to live in. 
Earlier in the year Assab had served 
as a practice bombing ground for newly 
fledged pilots from Aden, across the 
guif. They had put in some good 
work, particularly farther inland, where 
the road was littered with burnt-out 
lorries. One poor fellow had come 
too low in bombing a big petrol tanker, 
and had blown himself up. The 
remains of his plane lay close to the 
skeleton of the lorry. The harbour 
had been blocked by sunken ships, 
and was still almost unusable. Down 
in the town there were still a fair 
number of Italians, working under 
British supervision, who as_ usual 
fraternised with the natives to a 
remarkable extent. The local popula- 
tion, mostly of Arab or Somali descent, 
presented a collection of scoundrels 
as dirty, dishonest, and noxious as 
you could wish to avoid. 

Bathing parades were soon under 
way. Few of the Africans had ever 
seen the sea before, and only those 
who came from the shores of Lake 
Victoria had ever bathed in deep 
water. On the first morning my 
orderly, feeling hot and thirsty, went 
down to the sea for a drink, and came 
back to camp to be extremely ill 
outside my door. As my last silk 
handkerchief had mysteriously dis- 
appeared only three days before, I 
felt fully justified in laughing at him, 
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which annoyed him even more than 
being sick. Most of them took to it 
very quickly, but we were all a little 
nervous of the sharks. Someone un- 
earthed a whistle, and we posted an 
armed sentry with orders to blow it 
asanalarm. Unfortunately the African 
is about as dependable with a whistle 
as a six-year-old child with matches, 
and our sentries blew the retreat on 
the slightest provocation. Spars of 
wood, floating garbage, and derelict 
petrol tins all sent us scurrying for the 
shore. Eventually in desperation we 
discarded the guard and trusted to 
Providence, and a great deal of splash- 
ing, to keep the sharks away. 

Inland from Assab trouble was 
brewing. The wajerati had carried 
out a big raid on the Danakil, stolen 
several thousand head of sheep, and 
murdered and mutilated scores of 
helpless people. Even the British 
Political Officer was getting irritated. 
He was in an unenviable position, 
living with the Sultan of the Danakil 
in a remote frontier village, 120 miles 
from Assab and 40 from the road. On 
the one hand, he had the Sultan, 
already restive and only restrained 
from throwing in his hand by generous 
bribery, demanding immediate mili- 
tary intervention, and on the other, 
his own military superiors refusing to 
be drawn into the squabble. His 
appeasement policy was already wear- 
ing very thin, but he could expect 
no forgiveness if the blockade were to 
fail through lack of support from the 
Danakil. From our point of view, 
there was little to be said in favour of 
intervention. We could only operate 
near the road, whilst the wajerati, 
travelling light, had unlimited freedom 
of manceuvre. Most of the available 
aircraft were in the Gondar area. 
Moreover, we expected the bandits to 
disperse without trouble if threatened 
by a superior force, and were loath 
to attack them precipitately with 
bombers. 

A few days later the matter was 
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taken out of our hands in the most 
gruesome manner. Late one afternoon 
a lorry dashed into Assab carrying 
two wounded askari, one horribly 
mutilated. Their tale, confirmed later 
by other survivors, roused the troops 
to a fury of indignation. Early on 
the previous morning, it appeared, 
a supply lorry had pulled in at Sardo, 
and the driver, palpably nervous, told 
the officer in charge that he had seen 
a large band of wajerati at a water-hole 
by the road some nineteen miles to 
the south. He estimated their number 
at about fifty men, armed with rifles, 
the majority mounted on ponies. 
There was no time to confirm the 
story. The bandits seldom remained 
for more than an hour at an oasis, 
and, once clear of the road, there 
was no knowing in which direction 
they might strike. Most probably 
they were bound for Abroborofaghi, 
capital of the Danakil country and 
seat of the British Political Officer. 
At all events it was essential to order 
them to disperse back to their homes. 
Accordingly the officer had set out 
with a force of two armoured cars, 
two machine-guns belonging to the 
detachment of my Company, and a 
number of our riflemen—and walked 
straight into an ambush. The wajerati, 
numbering nearer five hundred than 
fifty men, had fought with the greatest 
ferocity and almost suicidal bravery. 
They had lost nearly a hundred killed, 
but only five of our men, two slightly 
wounded, had survived the action. A 
machine-gun and some equipment 
had been lost. This was bad enough, 
but there was worse to come. All our 
wounded askari, and some already 
dead, had been mutilated in the most 
savage and disgusting fashion. This 
could never be condoned. 

A large punitive expedition was 
hurriedly assembled in Assab and 
bombers summoned from Aden, but 
the bandits had made good their 
escape. H.Q. in Addis Ababa was 
furious, and the Sultan of the Danakil 
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got his way. Any future bands of 
wajerati were to be attacked on 
sight. 

Sardd was clearly the best base for 
our main forces. Both armoured car 
and machine-gun H.Q. were moved at 
once. Fifteen armoured cars, eight 
machine-guns, and over two hundred 
men made an ample force to defeat any 
attack which the wajerati could possibly 
mount. Still smarting under the 
memory of the recent action, we 
hoped optimistically that they would 
come within striking distance. But 
the bandits were no fools, and only 
operated where they could see a 
reasonable chance of good booty. 
Our best hope was to catch another 
raiding party at a water-hole. 

Sardd, at the outset, comprised 
only two buildings. We occupied 
the ex-Italian hospital, a big block of 
buildings on a mound surrounded by 
a thick stone wall. Rifle embrasures 
and stone sangars showed that it had 
been constructed with an eye to 
defence. The armoured cars were in 
the old Rest House, also a stone 
building but not so well protected. 
(Throughout East Africa the siting 
of the houses showed the mistrust, 
often well founded, of the Italians for 
their native peoples. The thick stone 
houses were frequently constructed 
for use as block-houses.) 

Our arrival laid the foundation of 
Sardo’s transitory prosperity. One by 
one a hideous assortment of native 
huts began to cluster under the 
shadow of the guns on Hospital Hill. 
Shops went up, to be followed by 


beer halls for the troops, women, § 


dogs, and disease. The weekly bus 
service from Dessie to Assab made 
Sardo a regular halt. Petrol thieves 
set up a lucrative practice until we 
caught one and sent him back to the 
village with a well-tanned behind. 
Except for Abroborofaghi, barren land 
and salt pan stretched for 150 miles 
in every direction. Water was very 
scarce, the soil infertile, and there 
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was no grazing; yet, in the peculiar 
way of nomadic desert peoples, they 
seemed quite contented. All they 
wanted was security. As neighbours 
they left a lot to be desired. Like 
many Mohammedans in those parts, 
religious belief played a larger part in 
their lives than respect for human 
life or regard for the sanctity of 
property. A dirty, old Somali came 
into my office one morning with a 
long tale of woe. It appeared that 
he was travelling from Dessie to 
Assab on a big Italian lorry accom- 
panied by his ‘cousin ’—an indeter- 
mivate relationship in East Africa. 
An unfortunate accident had occurred, 
which he described with a wealth of 
eloquent gesticulation. In a moment 
of mental aberration his cousin (“ truly 
a most excellent man and much 
blessed by Allah ”’) had fallen off the 
lorry on to his head, and broken his 
neck. The corpse was now in Sardd, 
and he wanted permission to bury him. 
I agreed, and walked down to the 
road with him to collect the body. 
When we reached the vehicle we 
found a score of evil-smelling natives 
balanced precariously on their belong- 
ings, alternately arguing and spitting 
over the side to emphasise their 
respective points of view. Some 
chickens were squawking in the dust 
with their legs tied together, but 
there was no sign of the cousin. Shout- 
ing imprecations, the old Somali 
rushed at the lorry, thrust his fellow 
travellers aside, and began to search 
frenziedly among the baggage. A few 
onlookers collected languidly round 


p the tail-board to offer advice and en- 


couragement. Eventually we found 
him at the bottom, wedged between a 
sack of cabbages and a bale of tobacco, 
a little of his blood mingled with the 
outer leaves. The Somali leant over 
to me confidentially as he bundled 
his cousin to the side, and dropped 
him with a thud into the dust. “ He 
was much blessed by Allah was my 
cousin,” he said, “‘ and he must surely 
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have true and proper burial in the 
faith.” Itrust he did. They practised 
their religious rites for fully six hours 
before the poor man could at last lie 
in peace with his face towards Mecca. 

As the weeks passed we began to 
doubt whether we should have the 
chance to get our own back on the 
bandits. The Danakil settled down to 
tend their flocks in peace, and the 
Sultan stopped worrying the Political 
Officer for protection. The blockade 
ran smoothly. Rumours of impending 
raids were as frequent as ever, but 
they never materialised. 

I took up shooting again. There 
was a big marsh covering hundreds 
of acres near Abroborofaghi which had 
never been shot before. Thousands of 
duck and Egyptian geese rose lazily 
to the sound of a gun, flew round, and 
settled down again to feed. But they 
never left the marsh. Twice a week 
I set out before dawn with a lorry- 
load of askari, and joined the Political 
Officer for a shoot. Once or twice 
we tried the evening flight, but as 
darkness fell the whole area began 
to hum with mosquitoes, which, 
although fortunately non-malarial, 
effectively spoilt the fun. As dawn 
broke we moved into the centre of 
the swamp with two askari apiece, 
and put in a line of beaters at one 
side. The birds flew round and 
round over us. Our bearers danced 
with excitement in the background, 
and splashed about picking them up 
as they fell. Normally the African 
has not got much time for bird shooting 
—there is so much more meat on a 
buck—but the whole Company volun- 
teered as one man for this duck 
shooting. They could not get over 
the thrill of seeing great lumps of 
good meat coming splosh down into 
the water every few seconds. When 
our guns got hot we stopped, rested 
for a few minutes, and then repeated 
the performance with beaters from 
the otherside. Sixty duck were usually 
sufficient. Cartridges were none too 
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plentiful, and without a refrigerator 
the birds only lasted twenty-four hours 
in the intense heat. 

When we got sick of duck I used to 
go out after sand-grouse: plump 
little birds common all over East 
Africa, which make very good eating. 
They come in morning and evening to 
the same water-hole. Down in 
Southern Abyssinia we often set our 
watches by their morning flight. 
Punctually at 7.50 in the morning 
they swept in by the thousand to 
drink, and on the stroke of eight the 
last bird left the water. If one can 
resist the temptation to ‘ brown’ the 
covey, they are the easiest birds in the 
world to shoot. 

As a change from shooting we went 
to a salt lake which birds did not 
seem to like. Perhaps the crocodiles 
put them off. We had no fishing tackle, 
but the P.O. was a resourceful man. 
He made love to the Ordnance Officer 
in Addis Ababa, told him a tale 
about road repairs, and reappeared 
with several dozen sticks of gelignite. 
A fifteen-second fuse, a muffled ex- 
plosion, and the water was covered 
with dead and stunned fish. The 
taste of fresh fish soon overcame our 
earlier qualms of conscience. Even 
mud fish made a pleasant change from 
bully beef. 

The resources of Abroborofaghi, 
augmented by buck shooting on the 
plains nearer home, kept the troops 
fairly well supplied with everything 
except fresh vegetables. But our 
little white anti-scurvy tablets did not 
prevent some of us from getting veld 
sores—nasty open wounds which take 
months to heal—and even the Africans 
were not immune from prickly heat. 
However, all in all, the time passed 
easily. 

About two months later the 
armoured cars got their revenge on 
the wajerati. A reconnaissance patrol 
of three cars found a big band leaving 
a water-hole on a raid of which we 
had had no prior warning. They 
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attacked at once and killed sixty, 
On the way out the last car fell into 
a hole and stuck. The other two, being 
out of ammunition, could give no 
help, and rushed back for reinforce. 
ments. The crew commander told 
me afterwards that he had spent the 
worst half-hour of his life in that hole 
before the relief arrived and drove 
the bandits off. The wajerati had 
climbed on to the car and tried to 
push their rifles and knives through 
the slits. The gun was pointing up 
at a crazy angle, and could not be 
depressed sufficiently to fire on them. 
The (European) driver, haunted by 
memories of the previous action, had 
to be forcibly restrained from blowing 
his brains out. They all knew that a 
concentrated volley from five yards 
range at the same spot would penetrate 
the armour and send a hail of bullets 
whistling round inside the car. If they 
once forced their way in . . . Miracu- 
lously the bandits failed to appreciate 
their weakness, and the crew escaped 
with an appalling fright. 

To pass the time we invented a new 
version of “‘Spot the Lady.” The 
African troops, as always, attracted 
the opposite sex—in this instance an 
abnormally unclean and undesirable 
collection. Every week or two we 
carried out a drive, and deposited the 
ladies who came to hand on the first 
transport out of the village. One 
Habash woman looks much like an- 
other, so we had tc rely entirely on 
the Africans to do the job. Unfor- 
tunately the Sergeant-Major, a stal- 
wart and very canny little Buganda, 
held marked views on chastity, and 
his little ray of sunshine always 
managed to escape the net. This was 
very bad for discipline, and we spent 
hours devising means of catching her. 
I used to send out my Somali boy to 
spy, but for every woman he could 
produce, the C.S.M. could always 
supply a dozen askari to swear she 
was a respectably married housewife 
with innumerable children. Dignity 
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demanded that Europeans should never 
enter @ native hut on any pretext—so 
we never spotted the lady. 

Towards the middle of January 
orders came for us to leave Eritrea 
and return to Kenya for leave and a 
change of air. The bandits had given 
up the unequal struggle and moved 
back to their own country. We were 
too busy testing and preparing our 
vehicles for the two-thousand-mile 
trip to worry greatly about missing our 
own special and personal revenge, but 
we were cheered to hear just before 
we left that our gun and equipment 
had been recovered. A raid on a 
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particularly intractable native village 
hundreds of miles to the east had 
uncovered a large store of weapons, 
with our machine-gun and some 
ammunition boxes among them. 

As our convoy wound slowly up 
the escarpment towards Batie for the 
last time we all sat huddled with our 
thoughts. Some of us, no doubt, 
were thinking of wives and families 
back in Kenya, the thirsty ones seeing 
visions of serried rows of iced lagers 
waiting for them in the local pub. 
But I was busy planning for the 
future. I’m going back to have 
another crack at those duck ! 





In the September issue of ‘Maga’ there appeared “ Letters 
from the Front”? with a note to the effect that the writer of 
these letters had been reported ‘“ Missing and now presumed 


killed.” 


The Editor is glad to record that news has since been 
received that the writer is alive. 





FROM CTESIBIUS TO THE MOON. 


BY SIR JAMES 


Ir began in a barber’s shop of Alex- 
andria, where Ctesibius fashioned his 
fancies upon the heads of his father’s 
clients. 

It was no ordinary shop: it was the 
meeting-place of sober scientists and 
the curious, not only that their locks 
might be shorn, but that they might 
discuss, perhaps with Ctesibius himself, 
the latest applications of his philoso- 
phical genius. It was the fresh field 
from which perverted civilisation today 
is garnering its crop of secret weapons. 
For the convenience of the customer 
there was provided a ponderous mobile 
mirror of polished metal. As _ the 
balance weight rose and fell in its 
tubular guide, a groaning sound amused 
the customers but intrigued the re- 
searchful mind of the barber. Each 
time the groan was heard something 
forceful rushed through the clearance 
space around the counterpoise ; some- 
thing that resisted motion, but was 


not friction; something akin to the 
mysterious medium that could be 
compressed and rarefied and that the 


moaning wind was made of. His 
mechanical automatons had astonished 
the people. They marvelled even more 
when still more wonderful evolutions 
were performed by the new invisible 
power the mirror mechanism had in- 
spired. The priests of Alexandria were 
anxiously concerned lest the barber’s 
shop should rival the temple itself as 
the home of mystery. If Ctesibius 
would apply his new-found knowledge 
to their service they would consecrate 
to the mystery their Temple of Venus, 
Zephyrides: the Temple of the winds. 
Unlike his contemporary, Archimedes, 
he was eager to win the applause of the 
public and the approval of the priests, 
and willing to shroud his ingenuity in 
the mantle of secrecy. He created for 
them a pneumatic god that mystified 
the multitude. When sacrificial liba- 
tions were poured into its capacious 
mouth, great roars of gratified appease- 
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ment greeted the delighted worshippers, 
As the silence of repletion gradually 
overcame the god, the people departed 
to the baths or the business of the 
day, happy in the knowledge that their 
offerings were approved. It was 4 
simple device. Within the god there 
was concealed a vessel having a narrow 
tube extended trumpet-wise to form 
the throat and mouth, Any liquid, for 
it was not necessary to waste the wine, 
when thrown into the mouth, blocked 
the narrow tube and compressed the 
air within the vessel, violent regurgite- 
tion ensued, and the sounds produced 
were magnified into roars of hilarious 
Bacchic appreciation by the large loud- 
speaker trumpet. In perhaps a worthier 
field of wider service to mankind these 
simple elements, the explosive chamber 
and long-expansion pipe, devised by 
Ctesibius more than two thousand 
years ago for purposes of deception, will 
provide the future means of transport 
through space beyond the stratosphere. 

At this time there lived in Alexandria 
the Lady Thais Heron, an ardent 
admirer of the achievements of Ctesibius, 
whom she persuaded to receive her son 
as a disciple. Under such a master he 
would win renown, excelling even that 
of Archimedes. Her maternal belief and 
aspiration were justified and fulfilled; 
for the young enthusiast was the Hero 
of Alexandria, who first harnessed the 
expansive force of steam to the chariot 
of human progress. Ctesibius prayed 
to the gods, in whose construction he 
had played so important a part, that 
he might have such a son. Through 
lack of faith, perhaps, or excess of 
knowledge he did not await their 
pleasure, but solved the problem in 
his own way by marrying the beautiful 
Thais, and thus acquired ready-made 
the son he desired. 

For the boy’s amusement, and pos- 
sibly his own, he invented many in- 
genious toys. Generations of startled 
parents have feigned alarm when the 
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tethered cork of his pop-gun has been 
violently expelled. Father and son, 
working together and inspired by Thais; 
fired anew the enthusiasm of the priests 
and people by the mysterious workings 
of their compressed air and water 
devices. Of these, the fountains of 
young Hero were most spectacular and 
scientifically interesting ; forin fountains 
produced by water falling from a 
greater height there was little novelty. 
Three jets were forced to & great height 
by compressed air from a_ special 
device and were arranged to meet at 
their crests. A little boat placed in 
the trough thus formed, plunged and 
tossed, as if struck by heavy weather, 
but never fell to earth. When by 
accident two of his jets failed, he found 
that a ball on a single peak sported as 
gaily as a dolphin on the bow-wave of 
aship. He may even have divined the 
reason—the reduction of intervening 
pressure—that caused the ball to cling 
so tenaciously to the water curling 
around it wherever they touched. Many 
a sportsman of the village green has 
pitted his accuracy of aim and judg- 
ment against the cunning of the show- 
man owner of such a device, who with 
his foot upon the rubber pipe controls 
the flow of water and makes the 
shimmering silver ball obedient to his 
will. Thus may the fruits of science 
be adapted to entertainment, profit, 
and deceitful gain. Hero’s fountains 
were no chance discovery. They were 
the result of much experiment and 
deduction. Perfection was finally 
attained by piercing the orifices in 
plates of gold and through precious 
stones the surfaces of which could be 
truly ground and highly polished. 
Another link of importance was 
added to the chain of progress by the 
substitution of steam for air. Pumps 
of considerable size were required to 
supply compressed air in sufficient 
quantity and at a high enough pres- 
sure, or to raise a store of water to 
the necessary height when a natural 
supply was not available. They were 
difficult to conceal. Without secrecy 
there could be but little mystery, and 
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novel ideas were scarce. A simple hot- 
air device that defied detection was 
already in use for the silent opening 
of the inner temple doors, but after 
the sacrificial fire had been kindled 
the worshippers might well become 
impatient before the air had suffi- 
ciently expanded. Something much 
more rapid and vigorous in its action 
was desired: a vapour that could be 
easily generated without limit, other 
than material, to the pressure attain- 
able, and in the vapour of boiling 
water Hero found all he required. 
Beneath the sacrificial fire a water 
boiler was concealed, and an cenoche 
for the gifts of wine was placed in the 
hands ofthegod. Under the pressurs of 
the steam, libations of the wine poured 
over the offerings of the worshippers. 

Over eighteen hundred years elapsed 
before the use of steam in the same 
way was revived by the young and 
wealthy Italian noble, Giambattista 
della Porta, who, in his ‘ Magie 
Naturalis,’ describes the system as a 
powerful weapon of illusion. 

If there is any question who first 
recognised and applied the power 
of steam—and it is not easy peering 
into the past to disentangle the truth 
—there can be little doubt that to 
the youthful Heron alone is attributable 
the invention of the turbine: the 
greatest of all discoveries in the realm 
of power production. 

Possibly when handling his powerful 
water jets he realised how much 
greater was the force required to hold 
it when the supply pipe was bent. If 
the pipe was straight and in line 
with the jet the force was negligibly 
small, but if at a bend the water was 
constrained to change its course, then 
a backward force was introduced. He 
had discovered, perhaps without know- 
ing it, the principle of reaction: the 
inward secret of the turbine and the 
propulsion jet formulated concisely by 
Hooke in the late seventeenth century. 

His turbine was a simple device: a 
hollow metal globe carried upon trun- 
nions through one of which steam from 
a boiler could pass into the sphere and 
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out radially through a pipe the end 
of which was bent tangentially. Steam, 
escaping forward from the jet, rotated 
the wheel in the opposite direction, in 
spectacular clouds of vapour, under 
the reaction of the force required to 
alter the direction of flow from radial 
to tangential. 

For two thousand years and more, 
until the advent of Sir Charles Parsons, 
the steam turbine was but a euriosity 
of antiquity, a plaything of priests, 
incapable of serving the serious needs 
of modern times. It was a courageous 
adventure on which Sir Charles em- 
barked. Great expenditure was in- 
evitable, and success was not assured. 
Reciprocating engines were already 
highly developed. Their reputation for 
reliability was established. Territory 
so well served could only be invaded by 
something that gave promise of equal 
efficiency and offered the great advan- 
tage of continuous rotation as against 
reciprocation with its severe reversal of 
stress and non-uniform turning effort. 

Technical morasses cross the path of 
the pioneer who dares to leave the 
road of established progress. In their 
depths, irretrievably lost, lie hidden 
the fortunes of many, but to the 
man of vision such failures in the 
course of time provide the raw material 
of success, and to Sir Charles Parsons 
it seemed, in the light of accumulated 
experience, that the ancient device 
of Hero was worthy at least of renewed 
consideration. He therefore decided 
to reconstruct the earlier engine. It 
differed only in the omission of the 
sphere as a useless encumbrance and 
in the streamlining of the tube section 
to reduce frictional resistance. It 
was, of course, a utilitarian construc- 
tion devoid of ornament, but there was 
one important difference. It was 
completely enclosed in a vacuum 
condenser chamber. ‘The reactive 
force of a turbine or propulsion jet 
is in no way due to the presence of 
air which can only be harmful, but 
only to the change of volume or 
direction of the gaseous stream. The 
performance of this ancient prototype 
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was, he states, sufficiently good to 
have it placed on a par with many 
ordinary engines in the middle of the 
century. Since, however, the worki 

of the engine depended upon the high 
velocity of expanding steam, the 
great barrier to its introduction was 
undoubtedly the excessive speed of 
revolution necessary to obtain econo. 
mical results. Some way of reducing 
the speed without undue increase of 
wheel diameter had to be found. Par. 
sons did so by dividing the whole 
range of steam expansion, upon which 
the jet speed depends, into a number 
of stages. The rotation was then 
determined by the small range of 
partial expansion in one stage. It 
was in effect a number of slow-running 
Hero engines in series with one an- 
other. By the exercise of ingenuity 
and much experiment many _ other 
problems were resolved before the 
world of power and transport was 
revolutionised by the success of the 
turbine and the turbinia, on land and 
sea, although not in the air, where 
weight in relation to power is a deter- 
mining factor. There the petrol engine, 
propeller-driven plane that needs no 
steam or condenser plant has flown 
unrivalled, but its supremacy in the 
higher reaches is ending. Hero oi 
Alexandria, resurrected, has appeared 
in the heavens. Jet propulsion, still 
in its infancy, has ascended like a 
rocket, hissing its challenge into the 
stratosphere, and it may be far 
beyond the bounds of the propeller- 
driven plane, in which air plays a dual 
part. It is necessary for the com- 
bustion of the fuel that drives the 
engine, and essential for the support of 
the load to prevent it from falling to 
earth, and as a medium through which 
the propeller partly screws itself, pro- 
ducing at the same time a backward 
stream that provides the forward 
reaction drive. Air is also an expen- 
sive hindrance to flight. Eddy currents 
are easily formed : much more so than 
in water, and streamlining is essential. 
Of the power generated, the major 
part is expended in overcoming gravity 
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by forcibly driving the plane forward 
along its inclined wings ; some is lost 
through air resistance and disturbance, 
and a part through propeller and 
engine inefficiency. Without sufficient 
air, self-flight of a propeller-driven 
machine would be impossible. 

Combustion difficulties increase 
rapidly with the height. Three miles 
above the ground black-out may 
occur, and additional breathing oxygen 
becomes necessary, for the air has 
already lost half its concentration. It 
has fallen to one-fifth at 74 miles. 

Journeys to the moon were dreamed 
of by Kepler, who enunciated the 
geometry of its motion. They have 
been performed in words by ingenious 
writers skilled in the weaving of 
phantasy. Human beings have been 
fred by them from guns at speeds 
which took them to the moon, round 
which they pleasantly toured and 
safely returned to earth in some 
mysterious manner. Others with more 
consideration for the comfort of the 
passengers in taking off and landing 
devised a secret shield, opaque to 
gravity, unthought of by Newton and 
fortunately not disclosed, for in careless 
hands it might well disrupt the universe. 

Since the time of Ctesibius, and 
increasingly so in the past half- 
century, the road to the moon, at 
least, has been cleared of its many 
obstructions almost without recogni- 
tion. Its exploration only awaits 
the return of peace, when once more 
the spirit of discovery that has never 
been dismayed or deterred in any great 
cause by unknown or imagined dangers 
will be freed. 

With the flight of time the path 
through the heavens has been engraved 
upon the map of progress for all to 
follow. Dreams have become reality. 
Already millions of miles of the lifeless 
stratosphere have been traversed. The 
void that God created has been peopled. 

No great technical gap separates 
the aero from the ether plane. Wings 
would be provided for the return to 
earth of those who might find the 
atmosphere of the moon uncongenial 
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and desire to do so. Wings, however 
heavenly, are but useless appendages 
in space where air is non-existent. 
They cannot serve for support or 
balance or direction control. Suitable 
means for starting the journey already 
exist. It might be towed or carried 
by a parent. plane into the strato- 
sphere, and there launched upon its 
adventurous career, or it might be 
fitted with auxiliary air propulsion 
that would serve later for landing. 
Means of controlling the direction are 
essential unless the travellers through 
the universe seek to become celestial 
bodies in emulation of the meteorites 
which course the heavens perpetually 
until some perturbation transforms 
them into shooting stars. Rudders 
are water and air conceptions not 
applicable in the ordinary way to 
such a voyage. 

It is in accordance with a Law of 
Motion as propounded by Newton that 
a body moves along the line of the 
resultant force such as the reaction 
of a propulsion jet. Any change in 
the direction of the force then alters 
the course. The jet itself may provide 
a simple and sensitive control either 
by the introduction of rudders, vertical 
and horizontal in the slip stream of 
the jet or by the provision of suitably 
placed auxiliary jets adapted also to 
correct any tendency to spin. Auto- 
matic piloting would be possible, for 
the gyro is essentially a creature 
of space. Regardless of terrestrial 
vagaries, it preserves its direction in 
virtue of its rotation. 

In a journey to the moon weight 
becomes a factor of diminishing import- 
ance, as gravitation decreases rapidly 
with distance. Four thousand miles 
above the surface of the earth three- 
quarters of the weight has vanished, 
and the power required to prevent 
the plane from falling is correspond- 
ingly reduced. One-tenth of the 
distance to the moon, twenty-four 
thousand miles up, a man could carry 
in his knapsack a ton with comfort. 
His own weight would be about five 
pounds. There comes a time when 
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the smal) attraction of the moon 
just balances the gravitation of the 
earth so greatly weakened by distance. 
Weight has disappeared, and in the 
absence of resistance perpetual motion 
is achieved. Expenditure of fuel is 
then necessary for change of motion 
only, none for its maintenance, or to 
overcome non-existent resistance. 

To rise above the earth, lie quiescent 
there until the destination came to 
the traveller, was the dream of ancient 
philosophers. With the aid of jets the 
dream may well become reality. 

Strength rather than lightness would 
determine the choice of materials for 
the structure of the body. If atmo- 
spheric pressure were maintained within 
the ether-plane the load upon each 
square foot of internal surface would 
be only one ton. But tightness would 
be essential; for through any minute 
leak the air would exhaust into the 
outer vacuum. Precautions against 
such a disaster would not be difficult 
to provide. The whole interior might 
be lined with rubber fabric that would 
remain flexible at the controlled living 
temperature. Pressure cabinets of 
this kind, or pressure suits, are in 
common use to prevent black-out in 
the stratosphere at heights approaching 
40,000 feet ; for any considerable loss 
of pressure upon the body of an 
occupant would release the gases 
absorbed in the blood and interrupt 
the circulation, as happens when a 
diver is hauled too rapidly from the 
depths of the sea. 

Observation windows, if small and 
an inch or two in thickness or rein- 
forced, would safely withstand the 
pressure. ‘They would be of dense 
flint-glass or other composition, trans- 
parent only to ordinary light and 
opaque to ultra-violet and other 
harmful short-wave radiations of the 
sun, which would be intense and un- 
restricted by the atmosphere that 
protects mankind on earth. Cosmic 
and other radiations of which little is 
known no doubt exist. They are 

probably much less harmful than is 
suggested and unlikely to intimidate 
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the determined explorer. Chance ¢o]. 
lision with meteoric bodies is a danger 
often threatened. At intervals of 
thirty years, when the earth and the 
Leonids meet at the crossing of the 
paths reserved for them in the heavens, 
the sky during the few hours of transit 
is filled with a seeming multitude of 
shooting stars. They are intercepted 
Leonids snatched from the passing 
stream by the earth, each a few pounds 
or a ton in weight, moving at an 
immense speed and set aflame by the 
friction of the air through which they 
rush. None reaches the surface. They 
are all the victims of their impetuous 
haste. In number they are legion, 
but space is vast, and in the densest 
of swarms individuals are miles apart. 
All possible danger may be avoided 
by a few hours’ delay, for the arrival 
of the infrequent swarms is recorded 
withastronomical precision. Meteorites 
are of a quite different nature. In com- 
parison they are of rare occurrence, 
large in size and slow moving. Reduced 
in bulk they reach the earth as masses 
of meteoric iron, still hot from their 
passage through the air. In region 
where the life of the shooting star has 
not yet ended—up in the stratosphere 
—there is already much aeroplane 
traffic wholly unperturbed by the 
suggested danger. Perhaps at the 
moon conditions may be different if 
it is denied the beneficent protection 
of an all-pervading atmosphere. No 
shooting stars then illuminate its long 
half-month nights, and everything 
that enters its sphere of attraction 
bombards the surface. But the earth, 
its near neighbour, is a kindly and 
powerful competitor. It attracts to 
itself and consumes by far the greater 
number, and again the time-table 
provides a precautionary means of 
avoiding such forceful invaders. 

For the journey through space an 
adequate supply of oxygen is vital. 
Man can survive weeks of hunger 
and days without water, but life is 4 
question of minutes if the oxygen 
concentration of the air he breathes 
falls below one-sixth the normal 
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quantity. Cylinders of highly com- 
pressed oxygen would be provided. 
Any solid residue of reconditioning, 
such as carbonate of lime, when ejected 
would drift slowly back to earth, at 
first imperceptibly, and would finally 
disintegrate as a shooting star. In its 
fight through the solitude of space the 
ether-plane would travel alone, un- 
accompanied for long by the materials 
it rejects. 

Jet propulsion near the earth cannot 
compete efficiently with the propeller. 
As the height increases and the air 
attenuates, the aeroplane loses effi- 
ciency. At a height of 20,000 feet the 
two systems approach equality when 
the speed is 500 miles per hour. At 
40,000 feet the aeroplane is out of its 
element. Thereafter the jet-propelled 
ether-plane shares the heavens with 
the celestial bodies alone. Itis superior 
to the air; it depends for support 
solely upon the reaction of its jet. 
Propellers and wings are a hindrance, 
not a help. At the present time jet 
propulsion is designed for ‘flight in 


the upper reaches of the air, upon 
which it depends for the combustion 


of the fuel. It is not the simple 
chamber and expansion trumpet of 
Ctesibius, father and son. Being 
dependent. upon the use of air 
it has a turbine and supercharging 
compressor which concentrates large 
volumes of the scanty air. 

No such complication is necessary 
when the fuel itself contains the 
necessary oxygen for self-combustion 
as in a rocket or a gun. Air being no 
longer necessary either for power or 
support, the vast regions of illimitable 
space then lie open to the future. 

Into the chamber of the jet there 
would he fired explosive charges at 
frequent intervals until the required 
speed had been attained. Thereafter 
the rate of firing or the strength of 
each charge would be progressively 
decreased. Above 50,000 feet the air 
resistance would be almost negligible, 
having lost seven-eighths of its pres- 
sure. Soon no expenditure of fuel on 
that account would be necessary. 
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Similarly as the force of gravity 
varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, the power required to pre- 
vent the ether-plane from falling back 
to earth would diminish rapidly. 
Ultimately in the neighbourhood of 
the moon, when only one-eleventh of 
the journey remained, no fuel con- 
sumption would be involved. There- 
after the gravitation of the moon 
would preponderate, and the ether- 
plane would begin to fall towards 
it, but much more slowly than over 
the earth, as lunar gravity is only 
one-sixth. Supplementary jets acting 
oppositely to the main forward driving 
jets would control the fall, or the plane 
might be reversed so as to fall stern 
first under the control of the main 
jet. As a means of economical trans- 
port the ether-plane far surpasses all 
other devices on water, land, or in the 
air. To the moon would be a journey 
into the unknown: the wilderness of 
imagination. Its distance is nearly a 
quarter million miles. Of this distance 
man has explored only fourteen by 
balloon and in a pressure gondola, 
but in that record flight all three 
observers lost their lives when landing ; 
only their observations remained. 
Pilotless balloons have brought samples 
and data from a height of twenty-four 
miles. Compared with the distance to 
the moon twenty-four miles is very 
small. It is equivalent to about one- 
third the platform length in a journey 
from London to Edinburgh. 

In the pilotless plane the jet is 
mounted externally to the body con- 
taining the high-explosive charge. Al- 
though it becomes very hot it does not 
exceed the maximum designed tem- 
perature, as heat is lost by radiation 
and by conduction to the surrounding 
air. In space there is no air and no 
cooling by conduction, but outward 
radiation continues. On the other 
hand, there is absorption ; for the sun 
is very generous with its heat, and 
there is no protecting screen of clouds. 
If more heat is taken in than lost, 
some compensating cooling device is 
essential, and is fortunately available, 
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Air when compressed becomes hot. 
When expansion occurs its tempera- 
ture falls. If, however, the heat of 
compression is abstracted before the 
containers are placed on the ether- 
plane the compressed air when ex- 
panded in a jet becomes refrigerated, 
its temperature falls, and heat is 
absorbed from the surroundings. By 
judicious combination of these hot 
and cold reaction devices the tem- 
perature could be controlled and the 
comfort of the travellers assured. 

Nothing is known regarding the 
temperatures of bodies exposed to the 
direct radiation of the sun in the 
regions of space. Speculation and 
surmise must suffice until some definite 
data have been acquired. In the lower 
air the temperature steadily falls as 
the height increases, until when half- 
way through the atmosphere it is 
55° C. below freezing-point. For some 
distance it remains constant and then 
begins to rise, but to what degree 
space is hot or cold is unknown. 

A journey to the moon would be 


made at a speed far exceeding what is 
possible on earth. Break-neck speeds 


do not exist. Man travels round the 
sun more than eighteen miles every 
second, and is quite unconscious of 
his speed. Force is associated not 
with the motion itself, but with its 
acceleration. Black-out of the crew 
would probably occur if each second 
the velocity increased by 150 miles 
per hour. For so long a journey 
there would be no need for any such 
high and dangerous acceleration. An 
hour would suffice to attain, gently, 
almost imperceptibly, a speed of 2000 
miles an hour. Ten days, exclusive 
of the time that might be spent 
circling the moon or exploring its 
surface, would then be sufficient for 
the double journey. Much higher 
speeds are possible. The moon, by 
ether-plane, need not be so far away 
in time as New York by boat. If, to 
smooth out the intermittent action 
of the jet, shock absorbers were fitted, 
the voyage would be more agreeable 
than the calmest of sea trips. There 


From Ctesibius to the Moon. 


would be no sea-sickness, no sense of 
motion, and much observation work tp 
engross the crew. Gradually the earth 
would glide astern and become luminoy 
in the rays of the sun, while the moo, 
would lose its lunar brilliance ani 
become more earth-like. Communica. 
tion with the earth, a running con. 
mentary upon the incidents of the 
voyage, might be possible by very 
short-wave radio. Long waves pro. 
ceeding from the earth are reflecte 
back, presumably from concentric 
layers of ionised gas. Approaching 
waves would be reflected back into 
space and lost by these same layer, 
From the echo intervals their distances 
have been computed. One, about 
thirty miles away, reflects only the 
longer rays. The Heaviside layer, 
at a distance of about 100 miles, 
reflects back waves down to 4 
metres. Still farther away near the 
limit of the atmosphere the Appelton 
layer reflects down to 100 metres, 
Short rays pass right through and 
travel far beyond the moon, but they 
in turn are reflected back to earth by 
still another layer in space. If they 
can reach the moon they can just as 
readily return, and may serve the com- 
munication purposes of some future 
Postmaster-General. As an_ ionised 
reflecting layer in space cannot be 
wholly immaterial in all its parts, the 
sky beyond the atmosphere may not 
be the velvet blackness imagined, 
pierced by an infinity of sharply 
defined and multicoloured stars. 

Navigation by the stars would be 
simple and precise, although no great 
accuracy would be essential, as the 
final target would be much larger than 
the moon itself. It would be the 
gravitational sphere 44,000 miles in 
diameter. Once within that influence 
the ether-plane would begin to fall 
towards the moon. 

Other questions such as temperature 
would determine the course. Space 
itself is reputed to be incredibly cold. 
An object, unless cooled, if fully 
exposed to the sun, might become 
unbearably hot. Cold prevails in the 
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shadow of the earth where night 
reigns, and the solar heat of day just 
outside it. Within the region of dawn 
the course might be set with brief 
excursions to and fro into day or night 
as the temperature conditions might 
demand. During the night the ether- 
plane would be launched into the 
stratosphere at a suitable time of the 
month. By means of the jets the 
eastward speed of about 1000 miles 
per hour retained from the earth 
might first be annulled. It would 
then be driven outwards within the 
margin of the shadow. Five days at 
an average speed of 2000 miles an 
hour would bring the travellers to the 
orbit of the moon. There, floating 
without effort, in the darkness they 
would await the approach of the 
satellite, so familiar in miniature from 
the earth, the symbol of romance, 
but now awesome in its growing size 
and rugged desolation ; or they might 
cross the path and view the face that 
since the Creation has been hidden 
from mankind, and put an end to 
centuries of speculation. They say 
“the mone is belewe”’—perhaps it 
ison the other side; that “the moon 
is made of cream or green cheese.” 
If so, we shall soon know. Our distant 
and inadequate view from the earth 
is as yet one of dust and decrepitude. 
One vast sea covers the other, so it 
has been said. That may well be true; 
for when the world itself was young 
the waters were gathered to the one 
side before the continents drifted 
asunder and divided them. 

Upon the moon there may be water, 
life, and even air which need not be 
vitally essential in another environ- 
ment. The density of the moon, its 
solidity if the materials are akin, is 
little more than half that of the earth. 
That implies the existence of immense 
caverns from which possibly the 
material of the great and numerous 
voleanoes may have been derived. 
Into these caverns the seas would 
sink with such air as might remain, 


Internally the moon is not a dead and 
cold insensate body. Herschel, 150 
years ago, but yesterday in the life 
of the world, discovered three active 
voleanoes on the dark rim of the new 
moon near the Northern Limb. “ Two 
of them,” he said, “ are nearly extinct 
or otherwise in a state of going to 
break out. The third shows an actual 
eruption of fire.” A month later there 
was confirmation by other astronomers, 
one of whom in Paris said the discovery 
also proved the “existence of a lunar 
atmosphere, which some philosophers 
have doubted,” but why he did not 
state. 

Light is not essential to life. It is 
found in the deepest caverns of the 
earth and the ocean depths, where 
solar rays never penetrate. The sun 
is not the only source of light. There 
are times when at night myriads of 
animalcule make the seas luminous, 
and by the light of a glow-worm it is 
possible to read. Radiating from the 
lunar craters and crossing the surface 
there are streaks of light. It may be 
inner light filtering through the cracks 
in the crust, mysterious and wholly 
unexplained. For their solution these 
and many other mysteries await the 
arrival of the pioneers of space, who 
with sixfold strength and pick and 
shovel would construct a peaceful 
launching ramp for their return to 
earth. Such a voyage to our satellite 
in these high-speed days of technical 
accomplishment is no moonstruck mad- 
ness. The means are at hand, the 
spirit was never lacking. Farther 
afield there are other worlds to conquer, 
some uncomfortably near the sun and 
others very far away, beyond our 
grasp in time. At the same speed of 
2000 miles an hour the journey to 
Mars and back would occupy six years. 
Forty-five years would be necessary 
for a visit to Jupiter, and a child of 
ten, travelling to Saturn, would return 
in time to celebrate his centenary. 
Interplanetary politics may well be 
left to another millennium, 





YUGOSLAV INCIDENTS. 


I. PARTISANS. 


BY A. E. SANFTLEBEN. 


Ir was about midnight and we had 
just disembarked. 

ce Stoy ! ” 

... the voice rang out like an 
explosion from a shot-gun as we 
turned into a lane between rows of 
stone houses. Just as surely as if 
we had been fired on we stopped. 
“‘A Partisan sentry,” said our guide ; 
“keen as they make them and handy 
on the trigger.” 

We had had our first experience of 
the friendliness of Tito’s men down at 
the quay when they had flocked 
round grinning and laughing and off- 
loaded our baggage for us whether we 
would or no. Now we had another 
example as—passwords exchanged— 
we drew level with the sentry and he 
waved us a greeting. At the same 
time he shouted something in his own 
language. It was incomprehensible to 
us, but he clearly meant to be pleasant. 
We gave him a cigarette, and he was 
overjoyed. We talked for a minute, 
and although neither understood what 
the other was saying, both were obvi- 
ously complimentary, and we parted 
the greatest of friends. 

The village was no disappointment 
by day. Built of grey stone, it clung 
tightly to the sea—fantastically blue 
sea that mirrored each rock and head- 
land in its surface, and at seven 
fathoms showed every detail of the 
sea-bed as clearly as if it were only a 
few inches away. 

Except for old women and young 
children everyone that we passed wore 
a forage cap with the red star of 
Marshall Tito’s party at the peak. 
They smiled at us as if we were old 
friends, and raised a clenched fist to 
their cap in the Partisan salute. As 
the hand came up they shouted a word 
that sounded like ‘‘Stravoh.” They 
pronounced it ‘‘ Zdrahvoh,” and later 


I found that it meant, ‘‘ God be with 
you.” We heard it so often that 
before the day was out we were using 
it ourselves as-naturally as if we were 
saying ‘“‘ Good morning” to somebody 
in England. 

Down on the quay the transport 
was waiting for our baggage to he 
loaded. With it another working 
party of local men stood by, eager to 
help us in any way they could. 

On the road inland we passed column 
after column of Partisan troops. As 
they marched they sang, with en. 
thusiasm ringing in their voices. Later 
when I came to know them well I 
found that they were not only very 
keen soldiers, but born singers. 

With them marched the women— 
battle-dress and boots, big packs that 
would make a Tommy wince, machine- 
guns over one shoulder, and hand 
grenades at their belts. The women 


‘do only medical work in the Free 


Yugoslav Army, but they feed and 
work with the men, and on the march 
help in every way they can. 

At our destination a woman inter. 
preter was waiting to introduce us to 
the local committee. There were 
many things that we wanted, and, 
after conferences and deliberation, the 
Political Officer supplied them all. 
An empty house for Battalion Head- 
quarters, another for a recreation-room. 
As much wine as we wanted we could 
have free—and very good it was. A 
light white wine with a delayed kick 
and as superior to Italian wine 4s 
Napoleon to cooking brandy. They 
even offered to take some of our flour 
daily and bake bread to relieve the 
hard rations of biscuits with which 
we were issued—an offer we very 
gratefully accepted. 

The recreation-room was a success 
from the beginning. The men gathered 
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there in the evenings to play darts 
and drink free wine. Soon the 
Partisans began to drift in too, and 
round about nine o’clock at night 
there would be the lilting tune of a 
Partisan song followed by a bellow of 
“Roll out the Barrel ” from our men. 

One evening we entertained the 
local Liaison Officer and two of his 
staff at dinner in the Mess. The 
woman interpreter who first helped 
us was there, and a woman doctor 
besides. They were shy at first, but 
that soon disappeared, and we spent a 
pleasant evening exchanging songs. 
“Heimo Partisani,” sung in harmony 
by three of the visitors, followed by 
an English song from our officers, and 
so on until at last—much later than 
we expected—the Partisans said they 
must go. Before we had been with 


them a fortnight our men had picked 
up the Partisan songs and were singing 
them on the march. 

The women offered to help our troops 
with their laundry, and in payment 
were glad to receive food. Cigarettes 


were valuable, and in the absence of 
money we used them to buy eggs from 
the local farmers. Farm stock was 
usually only a goat or two and a few 
chickens. The remainder of the 
people’s livelihood came from the vine- 
yards terraced out over rocky hillsides. 

The Partisans hate with an intensity 
that only burns in a people that has 
been bullied, despoiled, and lorded 
over by the Nazis in its own country. 
Even children are old enough to share 
in the general passion of loathing, and 
during our stay with the Yugoslavs 
we had two official reports of heroism 
by boys who might still have been at 
school in normal times. In one case 
a party of boys aged sixteen ambushed 
and killed five of the enemy. In 
another, two youngsters only fourteen 
years old took prisoner a German 
private soldier and an N.C.O., and 
marched them back to guerilla head- 
quarters. 

German-held territory was within 
fasy view from our village. Periodic- 
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ally the Partisans and British troops 
would launch a raid. They would sail 
by night to a German-held island, 
clean up a garrison, and withdraw 
again before the main German forces 
overtook them. 

I saw a Partisan force come back 
off one of these raids. There were 
bandages in the column, but the men 
were singing as usual. Between two 
companies of the Yugoslav Army came 
a band of refugees: grandfathers, 
black-shawled old women, and little 
boys. A few crying, but most looking 
only dazed and a little bewildered. 
They were hollow-cheeked and ragged 
from long years under German rule. 
Shoes were in pieces with soles held to 
uppers by only a tatter of leather. But 
still they marched and sang with their 
fighting men. 

In the afternoon I visited Partisan 
Headquarters and talked with a 
Battalion Commander who had taken 
part in the raid. We both knew a 
little French and some German, and 
with words from each we made our- 
selves understood well enough. 

His men were magnificent, he said. 
They had fought their way through 
the hills and entirely liquidated the 
German garrison, killing every German 
they met except those who showed no 
fight at all. Booty included four 
howitzers, six hundred rifles, five 
lorries, and an ambulance. Big stores 
of German rations were taken too, but 
most of the food had been left behind 
to help those civilians who, for military 
reasons, could not be brought away. 

While we talked, the men had been 
lying in the sun outside resting after 
the battle, and now the Commander 
called one of them to fetch wine. He 
drew it from a vast barrel, and with 
full glasses we went on talking. Both 
the leader and his men were bitter 
against Yugoslav nationalities turned 
co-operationist and helping the Ger- 
mans by reinforcing garrisons in some 
parts of the country. “ Quislings ?” 
I asked. He did not know the word, 
but insisted that nothing but the worst 
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kind of death was good enough for 
them. 

That same week—thanks to naval 
activity—three German schooners were 
captured. One of them was carrying 
German provisions, and everyone in the 
community had Danish butter three 
times a day for a week—for our part the 
first we had tasted since before the war. 

May Day was a big celebration for 
the Partisans. For weeks beforehand 
preparations went on. ‘Tito’s name 
was spelt out on the house walls in 
letters of green leaves. All the local 
Kommissars’ headquarters were gar- 
landed with leaves too, and slogans of 
* Zivio drug Tito” or ‘‘ II Kongres ”’ 
decorated the walls of every dwelling. 
The day dawned, and after two hours 
of patriotic speeches from a flagged 
dais the Partisan forces marched past 
their officers. Representatives of Allied 
services were also at the saluting base. 
At the end of the column came flags 
and banners, and at the rear—drawing 
tremendous cheers from the crowd— 
four of the trucks captured from the 
Germans during the last raid. 


The village was raided several times 
by German aircraft, but when daylight 
came the sky would be filled with a 
veritable thunder of planes—our planes 
—on their way to bomb targets in 


Austria and the Balkans. Sometimes 
as many as two and three hundred 
passed over our heads in a few hours, 
to the delight of the Partisans, who 
cheered and waved their hats at the 
sight of so much destruction on its 
way to the enemy. 

We had to find our own amusements, 
of course, and one Sunday a race 
meeting was organised. The ‘horses’ 
were empty water-cans of different 
colours hauled along the track on 
signal reels, while racecourse touts 
shouted the odds. The Grand Derby 
Sweepstake was eventually won by a 
very nimble C.S.M., who in the fight- 
ing in Italy had won the Military 
Medal for gallantry. We published 
also our own weekly newspaper, calling 
it ‘W.E.F.’ The news came from wire- 
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less bulletins, and there were topical 
items of strictly local interest besides, 

Several times a week the Partisans 
held an Eisteddfodd on a hill near the 
village. Their voices have a musical 
note like the Welsh, and hearing the 
songs echoing round the valley one 
could almost imagine the scene to be 
Llanbedr or Tal-y-bont or any small 
village in Wales. Like the Welsh, they 
fall into song at any time or place for 
no particular reason other than that 
they like to sing. Under the palms in 
the village square you could always 
find three or four Yugoslavs, arms 
round each other’s shoulders, singing 
one of their songs in harmony, oblivious 
of anything else that was going on 
around them. 

In the main there was nothing to 
buy. All stocks of commodities had 
been ransacked by the Germans long 
ago, and what was left had been con. 
sumed by the guerillas. I did find a 
village shoe industry, however. Tucked 
away in a top room of a stone house 
three men worked all day long making 
shoes for fishermen. Goat-hide—fur 
downwards—formed the sole, and the 
uppers were thongs of goatskin stitched 
into position over rough wooden laths. 
The next time I went there I took an 
interpreter and ordered several pair 
for people to send home. Cigarettes 
were again the currency, and for fifty 
the workmen not only made ai 
especially fine shoe, but were delighted 
at being paid so generously. 

All too quickly the time came to 
leave, and I went round saying good: 
bye to my friends: the farmer with 
his two goats and a donkey; the 
Partisan Liaison Officer and the Bat 
talion Commander; the interpretet 
and the doctor. I was coming back 
after the war for a holiday, I said. 
Yes, they would remember my name, 
and when I wanted a bottle of good 
wine [ should know where to come. 

““ Stravo!” 

* Stravo !” 

It was the end of our short stay 
among a fine fighting people. 





The Children come Aboard. 


II. THE CHILDREN COME ABOARD. 


BY W. F. FAY. 


From the towering bridge of the 
one-time liner the Captain watched 
through his binoculars the approach of 
the little fleet bearing the children. 

“It won't be much use posting 
gentries this time,” he said resignedly 
to the little group of officers beside 

. “A-soldier with a bayonet won’t 
stop them.” How right he was! 

Naval tenders and tugs, ferry-boats, 
converted pleasure steamers, huge 
invasion barges—they came towards 
us in a long line, close packed with 
hoys and girls of all ages, the morning 
sun lighting up the eager, white faces 
massed to gaze at the great troop- 
ship which had come to carry them to 
a strange land. 

While yet far distant the childish 
voicees—singing, calling, chattering— 
sounded for all the world like the 
twittering of a flock of birds. They 
hung over the rails of the little ships, 
waving and shouting, the noise rising 
and falling, in ever-increasing waves, 
across the placid waters of the bay. 

In some trepidation we watched 
them approach us—we who had been 
wed to carrying disciplined troops, 
and had not seen children in the mass 
for years. 

At once they took possession of the 
ship. But even before they had 
invaded us, and while yet they were 
on their way across the bay, they had 
been masters of all they surveyed. 
From our bridge we had seen one of 
the tenders swerve violently from its 
course, and a very alarmed skipper 
told us later that an agile youngster, 
‘Binsinuating his small body between 
the legs of the helmsman, had swung 
himself from the spokes of the wheel. 
The tender had turned a _half-circle 
and was heading for the shore again 
before the startled steersman could 
regain control and pluck the culprit 
from his perch. Even so, the ship was 


well on its course again before the 
skipper was able to struggle to the 
wheel-house window to ask what had 
happened. 

It might have been the same boy 
(though not necessarily the same one 
—the tender apparently overflowed 
with mischievous children) who pulled 
the lanyard of the whistle just as the 
ship came alongside the liner, thereby 
drenching our chief officer and other 
dignitaries who had been looking 
over the side from a deck conveniently 
level with the tender’s funnel. The 
blast almost blew their hats off. 

The skipper said, “ Captain, you’re 
welcome to the lot of them.” 

To many of us on the troopship the 
approach of the singing children had 
brought memories of school trips 
down -river on sunny Saturdays— 
memories of happiness and gaiety 
and fun. It was the greater shock, 
therefore, as we looked down upon 
them from our high decks, to see how 
ragged, unkempt, and dirty they were 
—how pinched their faces. Most of 
them, it is true, were singing like 
larks and climbing happily about the 
small ships clustered around the liner. 
But all of them bore unmistakable 
marks of neglect and privation, and 
here and there were others who were 
listless, sick, and whimpering. But it 
was when one looked at the adults 
who accompanied them that the pitiful 
plight of all refugees made itself plain. 
The faces of the old held a settled 
despair. 

The children did not mind being 
dirty and ragged; for to them this 
was a great adventure. It had begun 
when they had been called from 
their play to make ready for departure, 
and all of their makeshift existence 
since had been exciting and novel, 
except that sometimes they had been 


hungry. Perhaps they had wept a 
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little to be parted from a favourite 
dog or cat or the things they meant 
to do tomorrow. But they had for- 
gotten quickly. Yes, it had been very 
frightening to begin with. There had 
been bombs and houses on fire and 
weeping friends and relatives, but that 
terror was a vague dream now. And 
so they sang, spontaneously, the songs 
of the valleys and mountains of Yugo- 
slavia. They sang as children do who 
are used to singing anywhere and 
everywhere, and they continued to 
sing as they looked up with wonder- 
filled eyes into our faces. But once 
inside the ship they forgot to sing in 
the novelty of their surroundings, and 
then they stood, wide-eyed and amazed, 
as if at last they realised how com- 
pletely they now were cut off from 
those mountains and valleys of home. 

The refugees came on board with 
bundles great and small. They had 
packed their belongings in potato- 
sacks and fiour-bags, in pillow-cases 
and cushion-covers. They had flimsy 
and ancient suitcases with them, 


bulging and gaping, which looked as 
if they had not seen the light of day 


for generations. Some had boxes, 
studded and painted and carved. 
Obviously they were family heirlooms, 
and very likely had followed a bride 
from the village of her birth to her 
new home long years before. Each 
had only what he or she could carry, 
and they were all heavily burdened. 
One could visualise the hurried pack- 
ing, the grievous debate over what to 
salvage and what to sacrifice, the heart- 
breaking farewells taken of cherished 
possessions—of all that meant home. 
Even the little children were obliged 
to carry burdens which taxed their 
strength. Every single person, except 
the babes in arms, clutched something 
particularly precious—something per- 
sonal to the family or to the individual 
—something that must never be mis- 
laid, but always carefully handled and 
reverently guarded. A very old woman 
held tenderly to her the framed 
picture of a young soldier. A young 
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woman cupped in her hands an earthen. 
ware teapot. An old man clasped 4 
small tin box, containing perhaps thy 
simple mementoes of a long life 
They passed on down the line, old and 
young alike bearing in their hand 
that which to them was their mos} 
cherished possession. A pair of brag 
fire-tongs, still shining like gold; , 
small coffee-grinder; a clock; a 
enamelled tin basin; a quite ney 
broom. There was a little girl with, 
rag doll. 

Men, women, and children wore the 
most nondescript and tattered clothing. 
Some, indeed, had once been well 
dressed, and many wore garments that 
must at one time have been strong 
and whole, but the refugees had been 
a long time on the road and they had 
not yet reached a place where they 
could be given the things they needed. 
The children especially wore the oddest 
garments, and their shoes and _ boots 
were often many sizes too large fo 
them. But there were a great many 
who had no shoes at all, and these wore 
several thicknesses of torn stocking or 
had their feet wrapped in sacking. 
One little fellow was enveloped in 4 
ragged overcoat which reached from 
ears to ankles. His finger-tips wer 
not to be seen, and where there had 
been buttons the coat was now tied 
with string. His boots were surely 
the biggest any child could wear and 
still keep his feet inside them. Ther 
were any number of Partisan forage 
caps, worn alike by boys and gitk. 
But the women, for the most part, 
were more travel-stained than ragged. 
Nearly all of them were dressed in 
the costume of the Balkans—the full, 
black skirt to the ankles, the tight 
blouse with coloured scarf strapped 
across the breast, over their heads 4 
kerchief whose ends met beneath the 
chin. 

Soldiers and sailors, and the ship’ 
stewards in their white jackets, 
stationed themselves in a loose line 
all the way from the gangways 
C deck down to the troop-deck 
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where the refugees were to be quar- 
tered. In the matter of general in- 
structions the loud-hailers all over the 
+ ship spoke in Yugoslav. But those 
| regulating the traffic had to do so in 
dumb show, not only from ignorance 
of their language, but because at times 
any other method would be drowned 
by the vociferousness of the children. 

They came toiling up the gangways 
which had been lowered on both sides 
of the ship. They climbed one step 
ata time, most of them singing lustily, 
and stopped often to rest and look 
about them. They gazed up wonder- 
ingly at the great ship and down in 
triumph at their friends below. When 
they stopped climbing the people 
below adjured them in voluble Yugo- 
sav to bestir themselves, and the 
children would start to climb again. 
At the top of the gangway, where 
they had to step from out of the 
sunshine and the sight of friends into 
the dim interior of the ship, each child 
acted characteristically. Most of them 
stood, finger-in-mouth and big-eyed, 
regardless of the fact that they were 
blocking traffic. 

One little girl was as pleased as 
Punch to be the cynosure of all eyes, 
and stood still for a long moment to 
be admired. She looked around until 
she saw a soldier who took her fancy, 
and went straight up to him to put 
her hand in his and smile into his 
face as much as to say, “ You may 
take me where I have to go.” 

“Go on, you mutt, kiss her,” 
chafied the soldier’s comrades, and 
[ithe somewhat embarrassed man took 
the little girl up into his arms and 
carried her down to the troop-deck. 

But it was heart-breaking to see 
how timid some of them were. The 
fearful ones stood between the rows 
of men, heads drooping and tears very 
near. A little girl, with a large basket 
on each arm and an equally large smile 
for everybody in view, puts down her 
basket to take her berthing ticket from 
the sergeant, and puts down the ticket 
to adjust the basket—and is non- 
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plussed. The brave smile begins to 
dwindle and the bright eyes fill with 
tears. A gold-laced officer steps for- 
ward and picks her up, baskets and 
ticket and all, and bears her off. The 
all-embracing smile breaks out again 
like sunshine on a rainy day. 

Many of the children had bruised 
feet, owing to the quite inadequate 
shoes they were forced to wear, and 
they limped as they walked. Most of 
them were little stoics. White of face 
and unsmiling, they did not whimper. 
We tried hard to make them laugh. 

But there was one little boy of 
about six upon whom our most 
earnest efforts had not the slightest 
effect. In fact they frightened him. 
God knows what he had been through. 
He had no bundle to carry, and was 
probably an orphan and alone. What 
sights had he seen, what cruelties had 
been visited upon him, that he should 
be so frozen ? He was very dirty and 
ragged, and only the toe of one of his 
stockinged feet touched the ground, 
for his heel was bandaged. His face 
was without a vestige of colour, and 
his eyes looked slowly and fearfully 
around him, as if seeking some corner 
into which he might creep. We 
hesitated to approach him for fear 
we might precipitate a crisis. And 
then a bearded leading seaman walked 
over and took his hand. He did not: 
urge the little fellow to walk, nor 
did he even talk to him. He only 
stood there, quietly, holding the small 
hand tightly in his own big, warm 
fist—and smiling. We who watched 
could see the boy slowly . unfreeze. 
He lifted his head to look into the 
face of the sailor. It was as if the 
child sensed that his hand was in the 
hand of God. 

“Ah, Beautiful!” exclaimed the 
ship’s joiner, ‘where have you 
been all my life?” And he held his 
arms out wide to a little mite, who 
was delighted to do the rest of the 
journey on his shoulder. 

Standing there, with those scenes 
before our eyes, we said to each other, 
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“This might have happened to us ” ; 
“‘These might have been our own 
women and children.” One man 
growled with all the venom he could 
get into his voice, ‘‘ Curse Hitler !” 

That day we embarked 2500 chil- 
dren and 500 adults. We took them 
on board hurriedly, our hearts in our 
mouths and our eyes turning often to 
the sky. We lost no time in making 
for the open sea and the company of 
our escort. 

No sooner were the children taken 
to their quarters in the troop-decks 
than they began to escape in all 
directions. One was continually com- 
ing across them in the most unexpected 
places. In one of the pantries a tot 
was discovered wolfing bread and jam, 
prepared beforehand in immense quan- 
tities for their arrival. What a glorious 
time he had until he was caught 
> red-handed!’ And what a tummy- 
ache! Indeed, the doctors on board 


got very little sleep that first night ; 
for even the hot meal the children 
were given soon after they arrived 


was too much for many a starved little 
stomach. 

The whole appearance of the ship 
was changed. When last had we seen 
children playing on our decks ? Even 
in peace-time there had never been so 
many all at once. 

A dozen little rascals help the 
sailors to holystone the decks very 
early in the morning. Their bare 
feet slip and slide in the wet sand. 
Given ever so little encouragement, 
they hang on to the handles of the 
heavy sandstones and push and pull 
simultaneously, and when the sailors 
cannot get on with their work and 
yell at them, “‘ Get out of here, you 
imps,” they scatter and dance in a 
circle, making horrible faces in Yugo- 
slav. Almost all the children run 
about barefoot on the warm planking 
of the decks. They are very happy 
now and much at home. The tinier 
tots tail on to each other in strings 
of half a dozen or more, and a man’s 
progress on urgent business is much 
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that sometimes he has chocolate ; 
his pockets. Mothers sit in the gy 
plaiting the hair of their small daugh 
ters and coiling the plait tight 
round the child’s head. They fish j 
their bundles and bring out bits , 
finery. The little girls begin to log 
very attractive in the full, ank; 
length skirts with tiny white apro 
and open jacket worked in intricai 
patterns of coloured wool and threa 
All wear the inevitable kerchief tig 
beneath the chin. 

Much washing and airing of clothe 
takes place. Gradually the childr 
become. neat and clean again, a 
some of the strain and deep-seate 
sorrow is gone from the faces of th 
adults. One imagines them sayin 
** Somewhere we will make a hom 
again. It will be Yugoslavia to 
and we will be able to wait patient} 
for the day when we can return to 
beloved mountains.” 

The kitchen staff has cut doy 
white trousers and jackets to mak 
clothing for some of the boys, andi 
begins to seem as if, overnight, 1 
had bred a new race of tiny cook 
and butchers. He who has anythiy 
to give, gives it gladly, and it | 
received shyly and gratefully ; for o 
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are not beggars. They are 
but they are not vagabond. 

From early morning till dusk th 
ship echoes with the shrill calls a 
happy shrieks of the children. The 
play ‘shops’ on all the stairs all 
‘trains ’ in all the alleyways. Alarm 
deck-hands haul them out of lif 
boats and gun-pits, and steward 
cooks, and guards shoo them 1 
flocks from the vicinity of the baker 
shop and the dry canteen. 
barber’s shop, with its lovely sme 
and flashing scissors and the chair! 
which they may get a whirl if th¢ 
wait long enough, is a favourit 
rendezvous. 

Hourly, as the voyage progresses, ' 
of the gold lace and brass butta 
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feel that the austerity of our high 
estate is being undermined. The 
Purser does not disdain to make 
clucking noises, and even the Captain, 
on his inspection rounds, will tuck a 
child under his arm in order that he 
may the more easily peer into the 
galley. 

One of the stewards has adopted 
an orphan boy four years old. He 
bathes and feeds and dresses this 
lonely scrap of humanity and has 
rigged @ bunk for him at the foot of 
his own bed. ‘Joe’ actually taught 
the little chap several words of Liver- 
pool English ; and when he found that 
the boy’s name was Zvonko Konjevic, 
christened him ‘ Billy.’ He cut singlets 
down and stitched them across to 
make shorts for his protégé, and even 
achieved something in the nature of 
moccasins out of pieces of canvas and 
blanket. Joe was an unhappy man 
when the refugees finally left the ship, 
taking the boy with them. 

At boat drill the children are much 
easier to handle than the adults. 
They stand beside their boats, and 
the interpreter tells them what they 
must do when the bells begin to ring 
all over the ship. Him they obey to 
the letter—or nearly so. Perhaps they 
are awed by the presence of the Staff 
Captain in his resplendent uniform. It 
is only when the signal to dismiss is 
given that Bedlam begins again. The 
Staff Captain retreats hurriedly. 

Yugoslav propensity for spontaneous 
singing made it easy to organise what 
we called Allied Community Singing 
Festivals. They were worth seeing 
and hearing, and attracted a big 
audience. Every night after their 
meal the children in their hundreds 
gathered in the after-part of the ship, 
and there they sang the songs of their 
homeland and danced Slav dances. 
Our men obliged with songs of Britain 
iB and the Dominions, interspersed with 
‘# some tap-dancing and ‘scat’ singing 
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to a ukulele. This last fairly delighted 
the children, and there was always a 
crowd round the crooner, standing on 
tiptoe to peer down his throat and 
marvel how it was done. 

At night the children sleep on piles 
of blankets placed directly on the 
deck ; for although there are soldiers’ 
berths and sailors’ hammocks in plenty, 
we are much overcrowded this voyage. 

The tables and forms are pushed to 
the side, and the children lie in long 
rows. It is a heart-warming sight to 
see them. They wriggle and laugh 
and talk, but soon they are asleep. 
If any thought of sudden danger 
from the seas around them ever 
passes through their minds, it is but 
fleeting ; for they lie in all the aban- 
doned attitudes of healthy tired chil- 
dren. Perhaps because of this we 
feel more keenly responsible for the 
safety of the ship. High on the bridge 
and elsewhere the eyes of the look-out 
men are extra vigilant, and out where 
the dark, lithe shapes of the little 
escort vessels can dimly be seen are 
other men no less watchful and alert. 
The smooth routine goes on so nor- 
mally that it is difficult to believe that 
the threatening perils of war surround 
us while the great ship forges ahead to 
its appointed haven. We would not 
have it otherwise. 

For all that we had so sad a job to 
do, this voyage has been the happiest 
throughout the whole length of the 
war, and we have a sense of loss and 
heartache as we watch the children go 
down the gangway at our port of 
destination. We also have some 
sense of pride ; for they are so totally 
unlike the wretched, frightened human 
freight which we embarked; and we 
visualise a future day that may come 
soon when a jubilant, singing throng 
of children will again look up at a 
great ship come to take them back to 
the mountains and valleys of their 
homeland whence they came. 
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BY W. F. 


APPROPRIATELY enough my first 
meeting with Jukes was in the Battery 
Office. 0900 hours was the time, 
and even very young soldiers know 
what that means. The warning rumble 
of the Sergeant-Major’s last moment 
admonitions delivered in a stage under- 
tone with many long rolling R’s came 
through the open window from the 
wooden verandah outside. Then the 
door opened, and the culprits were 
marched in. 

The Battery Office is not large, and 
the incursion of three accused, the 
escort, witness, Orderly Sergeant, and 
the Sergeant-Major was like the sudden 
arrival of a second front. 

“‘ Escort and accused—Halt. Right 
—tur-r-n. Gunner Bates, Gunner 
Jukes, Gunner Jones—-sir.” 

The little heap of coppers, exhibit 
A, on the blanket-covered table ceased 
its rhythmic clinking as the tramp of 
heavy feet ceased. The ensuing silence 
was impressive. 

In a quiet, crisp voice the Major 

read out and checked the name and 
number of each man in turn and then 
the charge, framed under the appro- 
priate section of the Army Act. The 
witness gave evidence, answered a 
question or two, and was dismissed. 
_ These necessary preliminaries having 
been disposed of, the Major sat back 
and surveyed the culprits. Two of 
them were youngsters fresh from 
civilian life. It was obvious that their 
battle-dress had been issued to them 
very recently ; for although it was quite 
a good fit, it sat awkwardly and un- 
familiarly upon them. The third man, 
Jukes, did not need the three ribbons 
of the last war to proclaim him an old 
soldier. He wore his uniform with an 
air, and he was clean as only an old 
soldier can be—from the dubbined 
insteps of his ammunition boots to his 
stiff, close-cropped grey hair. 

The Major leaned forward. ‘‘ Gamb- 
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ling, eh! Well, have you got anything 
to say ?” 

This was a tactical error on the 
part of the Major. “TI boobed badly,” 
he said to me afterwards. ‘I should 
have known better than to put a 
general question like that. I should 
have asked one of the young recruits 
or have had each man in separately.” 

Of course the old soldier answered, 
** We were not gambling, sir. We were 
having a quiet game of nap. The 
money on the bed was change from a 
packet of. Woodbines.” 

He stood rigidly to attention, motion. 
less, eyes fixed to his front. That was 
his story, and obviously he was going 
to stick toit. He knew all the answers, 
and it wasn’t going to be easy to catch 
him out. Of course the others now 
would take their cue from him. 

I could see that the Major was 
doing some quick thinking. Of course 


they had been gambling, but to prove 
it conclusively would entail a lot of 


bother; and if he remanded them 
for further inquiries and proved it later 
he would have to come down on them 
like a ton of bricks. He didn’t want 
to do that in the case of the two 
recruits, but having charged them all 
together he felt more or less bound to 
treat them alike. 

He looked Jukes full in the eye. 
*“You are an old soldier,” he said. 
“So am [. You say you were no 
gambling. Well, gambling or not, I'm 
going to put my cards on the table. 
When you were marched in here just 
now and I read the charge, I tell you 
frankly I decided in my own mind to 
admonish you only. And I will tell 
you why. These two men are very 
young soldiers, and this is the first 
time they have been on a charge. 
When they have finished their training 
here they will go out with a new 
battery. They have clean conduct 
sheets now, and I had hoped theit 
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sheets would be clean when they went 
out.” He paused and added sharply, 
“Yours, I suspect, isn’t quite so 
spotless.” 

Jukes remained staring straight in 
front of him, but a slight flicker of his 
eyelids told me that the last sentence 
had gone home. 

“T did not want to start them off 
on their army career by marking up 
their sheets with crime,” the Major 
continued. “Probably they don’t 
realise the seriousness of what they 
have done. Possibly even now they 
are still judging by civilian standards. 
Ignorance is no excuse, but it may 
be grounds for mitigation.” 

He switched his eyes back to Jukes. 
“You are an old soldier, and of course 
none of this applies to you. But 
unfortunately all three of you are in 
this together, and if you maintain 
that you were not gambling I shall 
have to remand you for further in- 
quiries and thrash the whole matter 
out. Then it will become a question for 
the Commanding Officer to deal with.” 

As the Major paused Jukes said 
smartly, ‘‘ Permission to speak, sir.” 

“Well ?”’ said the Major. 

“We was gambling, sir.” He still 
stood rigidly to attention, but for the 
fraction of a second his eyes met the 
Major’s, and I would swear that deep 
down in both those pairs of eyes there 
was a twinkle. 

After that the Major finished off the 
affair quickly. He talked to the two 
recruits like an outsize in Dutch uncles, 
and he told Jukes with minute detail 
exactly where he got off. ‘“ Remem- 
ber,” he ended, “‘ if you come up here 
again you’re for the high jump. You 
are an old soldier; so am I, And I 
think we understand one another. If 
you do your job here we shall get on 
fine, but if you try to come the old 
soldier with me you will regret it to 
your dying day.” 

After they had gone we had a look 
at Jukes’ documents. His conduct 
sheet was like a well-annotated library. 
There were three pages of it. Almost 
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every section of the Army Act was 
represented, Section 49, Conduct to 
the Prejudice, being well to the fore. 
I suspect that he had escaped the 
glass-house only through the reluctance 
of his commanding officer to inflict 
that punishment on a man fifty years 
of age. Hs had been a regular soldier 
in a cavalry regiment and had served 
several years abroad. He was married 
and had two grown-up children. 

He had come to us in the previous 
week with a cadre from a searchlight 
regiment. Our job was to collect 
intakes fresh from civilian life and 
cadres of trained officers and N.C.Os. ; 
we mixed and kneaded the two, rolled 
them oat, baked them in the training 
oven for a couple of months, and then 
launched them into the field as brand- 
new batteries. Jukes was one of the 
ordinary gunners that were sometimes 
sent with a cadre either because they 
were handymen the prospective battery 
commander needed for one reason or 
another, or because they were nuisances 
their colonel wanted to get rid of. It 


was not difficult to guess which reason 
had operated in the case of Jukes. 
He was a man who could do untold 


harm in a training unit. The intake 
was a good bunch. Most of them were 
willing and eager to do their bit to the 
best of their ability. The slackers 
and grumblers were few. But an old 
soldier like Jukes could poison that 
intake from back to front. He could 
kill the will to learn and the en- 
thusiasm of the young soldiers, he 
could destroy the interest of all, and he 
could turn the few born slackers into 
barrack-room lawyers of the worst 
type; he could, in fact, convert that 
intake into a mob of grousing, malinger- 
ing column dodgers primed with all 
the old soldier’s tricks that would 
take all the Army Act and the Regi- 
mental Police working overtime to 
keep anything like up to scratch. 

Of course the Major had no intention 
of allowing him to do this. One way 
of preventing it would be to ‘lay’ 
for him and bundle him off to the 
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glass-house for a spell when we got 
him, which we were bound to do 
sooner or later. But that was the 
rub—it might be later. That was 
one way, but it was not the Major’s. 
‘** Jukes has been a smart soldier in 
his day,” he said to me. ‘‘ And could 
be again. I fancy I know just what 
his trouble is.” 

Jukes was called into the office 
again on the following morning. As 
before, his turnout was perfect, and 
he stood rigidly to attention. 

““T see you have been a regular 
soldier, Jukes,” said the Major. ‘‘ When 
did you come back ?” 

**T joined up in the T.A. in ’39, sir, 
when I saw things was going to 
happen.” 

The Major nodded. ‘ Do you know 
anything about the technical side of 
searchlights 2?” 

Jukes’ eyes flickered to the Major’s 
for a moment while he hesitated, then 
he answered firmly, ‘“‘ No, sir.” 

“They didn’t try to teach you 
anything ?” 


‘**No, sir; it wouldn’t have been 


any good if they had.” This last was 
almost a burst of confidence. 

“Feel the mysteries of electricity 
are a bit beyond you at your age, 


eh?” said the Major. “Still I 
thought they might have tried.” 

“They was just going to start, sir, 
when we went out on couverture, and 
we was still out when war came.”’ 

‘“* Were you on a site ?” 

‘** Yes, sir—all the time.” 

‘“* Miles from anywhere, I suppose— 
and just ten of you or less ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

** Bombardier in charge ? ” 

** Lance-Bombardier, sir.” 

** Youngster ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The Major nodded grimly. ‘‘ And 
you gave him hell, eh! From morning 
till night—as only an old soldier with 
ten times as much service knows 
how!” 

Jukes stood rigidly, but his eyelids 
flickered and his fingers twitched. 

“And quite rightly you got run for 
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it, hence your—er—decorative conduct 
sheet.” 

Jukes still stared straight in front 
of him, but his forehead had turned g 
dull red. 

The Major abruptly changed the 
subject. ‘‘ Did you have huts on you 
site ?”’ 

“They give us huts a few months 
ago,sir. We was in tents before that,” 

The Major nodded. ‘ Find the mud 
and snow of that first winter a bit 
trying at your age?” 

“A bit, sir.” To his credit it came 
reluctantly. 

Again the Major changed the subject. 
““T see you have two children, Jukes— 
both grown up. Daughter married ?” 

Jukes’ face showed interest. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. Sergeant-Major—R.A.S.C.” 

“And the boy—is he in the Ser. 
vices ?” 

“Yes, sir. West Kents—sergeant.” 

The Major nodded. ‘‘ A good lad, 
eh?” 

“Me an’ my missus thinks so, sir.” 

The Major sat back in his chair 
and surveyed Jukes with an od 
smile that seemed to cause the old 
soldier some discomfort. ‘Do you 
know what I think you are ? ”’ said the 
Major at last. ‘“‘ You’re a disgruntled 
old reprobate -who’s out to make a 
damned nuisance of himself.” 

Jukes said nothing. The Major 
leant forward suddenly. ‘‘ You are, 
aren’t you ?” 

Jukes looked straight to his front 
and opened his mouth. I[ saw an 
indignant denial form on _ his lips, 
but he closed his mouth again and 
said nothing. But his fingers twitched, 
and I wondered what was going o 
inside that old grey head of his. 

The Major sat back. ‘‘ How would 
you like to stay here on the permanent 
staff ?”’ he shot out suddenly. 

I think Jukes was as surprised as! 
was, but only by a slight flicker o 
his eyelids did he show it. “ Very 
much, sir,” he answered firmly. 

“We have authority from the Wat 
Office to fill any vacancies from intakes 
or cadres, so I can have you posted 
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ifl want to.. But I don’t suppose your 
new battery commander would object 
anyway ; do you?” 

Again that flicker of the eyelids, and 
then, “* No, sir.” 

“We have two types of permanent 
staff here,’ went on the Major. ‘“‘ The 
N.C.O. instructors and the odds and 
what-nots who keep the camp ship- 
shape. You'll be one of the odds and 
what-nots. The men, of course, are 
responsible for their own _ barrack- 
rooms, but the corridors and ablutions 
are the permanent staff's pigeon. I 
am going to give you two spiders— 
Hand L. I needn’t tell you how they 
should be kept ; you know that as well 
as I do. That’s how you will keep 
them. And I don’t expect you to go 
round with a bucket or dry scrubber 
—that’s the low category men’s job. 
Your job is to see that they do it. 
You're in charge—understand ? ” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You will put up a local stripe. It 
will be a paid stripe as soon as you’ve 
made good. All right ?” 

“Vea, am.” 

“ Any questions ?” 

“ No, sir—except—thank you.” 

The Major nodded. “I think we 
understand one another.” 

“You, air.” 

“All right. 
dier.”” 

Jukes took a pace backwards, gave a 
cracking salute, about turned, and 
marched from the room. 

The Major reached for his pipe and 
grinned at me. ‘‘ Think I’m crackers, 
eh! Well, I’m giving this bloke his 
chance. It may work: it may not. 
I fancy he’s been a good soldier in his 
day, but so far he hasn’t been able— 
and hasn’t tried very hard—to cope with 
changed conditions. You see, he finds 
himself in what is really a technical 
unit, the technicalities of which are a 
closed book to him and always will 
be. He finds that every young recruit 
knows far more about that than he 
does ; but, on the other hand, he has 
ten times as much experience and 
knows ten times as much about the 
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practical side of soldiering as they do. 
He gets bunged out on to a site with 
half a dozen others miles from any- 
where, where a certain amount of 
friction is bound to arise unless you 
have a Solomon or the archangel 
Gabriel in charge. Actually there’s 
only a poor little Lance-Bombardier 
who wasn’t even thought of let alone 
born when Jukes began his soldiering. 
The lance-jack, being inexperienced, 
makes mistakes and possibly throws 
his weight about. Jukes put him right 
when he goes wrong on the practical 
side of soldiering, but the youngster, 
fearing for his authority and a bit 
afraid of the old soldier, puts Jukes in 
his place on the technical dope. And 
so it goes on—each rubbing the other 
up the wrong way. The youngster 
firmly resolved to keep Jukes in his 
place, and Jukes playing the old soldier 
and becoming a very sharp thorn in the 
youngster’s side. I’m only guessing, 
mind you ; but I know I’m not far out. 

“Then there’s the other side of it. 
There heis an old soldier with years of 


service and ribbons on his chest and 


only a gunner. His son-in-law is a 
sergeant-major; his own boy is a 
sergeant. He begins to wonder what 
the family and the neighbours are 
thinking; he begins to lose some of 
his self-respect. He’s brassed off, 
browned off; he doesn’t care. He 
becomes a damned nuisance to every- 
body.” The Major put a match to 
his pipe. ‘ Well, we shall see. It 
may work; it may not. It’s worth 
trying, anyway.” 

It did work. Jukes kept his two 
spiders just so. The corridors were 
spotless, you could see your face in 
the pipes and taps of the ablutions, 
and the ground round the huts was 
clean and tidy. Somehow he kept 
those most slippery of customers, the 
low category men, right up to the 
mark; and the following week, when 
a fresh intake came in late one night, 
he showed another side of his character. 
He worked cheerfully like a nigger 
with the documentation and issue of 
kit, and it was easy to see the respect 
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and confidence his clean turnout, 
grey hair and ribbons, and his firm, 
decisive, and almost fatherly manner 
inspired in the new recruits. In fact 
our Jukes was turning out to be what 
my Aunt Fanny calls a ‘ treasure.’ 

Then his turn came round for a 
forty-eight. It was a great day for 
him. He was going home as an N.C.O. 
on the permanent staff of a training 
unit, and he turned up at the office 
for his pass looking like a guardee 
detailed for the Palace Guard. As he 
left the room I said to the Major, “ It 
certainly worked, sir.” 

The Major nodded. ‘“ Yes, I think 
we can safely make that stripe a paid 
one now. Then we’ll put him up to 
local bombardier ; it will give him a 
bit more weight.” 

I had pictured Jukes returning 
home in a haze of glory, and I was 
eager to hear about the celebrations 
which I felt certain had taken place 
in the Jukes’ ménage on the triumphant 
return of the prodigal. But his first 


action on his return from leave was to 
to see the Major and ask to give up 


his stripe. 

The news filled me with dismay. I 
had become interested in the man 
personally, and this action of his 
seemed a crying pity when everything 
had been shaping so well; and from 
the Battery point of view it was even 
more serious, since I now foresaw the 
rapid reversion of our Jukes from a 
‘treasure’ to public menace number 
one. 

The Major must have realised all 
this even more clearly than I did, 
but all he said in his quiet voice was, 
‘*T’m sorry, Bombardier. It’s a pity 
just as you were making good. If 
that’s the way you feel about it, it 
can’t be helped. But I think that in 
fairness to the Battery and to me you 
should give a reason.” 

This he seemed singularly unwilling 
to do; but eventually he yielded to 
the Major’s exhortations, and the 
story came out. 

Apparently it was Mrs Jukes: she 
wore the breeches. From Jukes’ some- 
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what embarrassed and halting state. 
ments she emerged as a good hard. 
working soul with strict, old-fashioned 
ideas om the relations of the sexes, 
Though kind and motherly as a rule, 
in this one respect of life she was 
not disposed to trust any members of 
her own sex one inch beyond her sight. 
Men were such fools, and she regarded 
any prolonged mixing of the sexes 
either for work or play as asking 
for trouble. W.R.N.S., W.A.A.F., and 
A.T.S. came in for her particular con. 
demnation, and she regarded mixed 
batteries as hardly less than an inven. 
tion of the devil. 

When her son won his first promotion 
she had not unnaturally asked Jukes 
why with all his experience he had 
never had a stripe, and Jukes, for the 
sake of peace, had decided to scotch 
for good and all any nagging on that 
score. He had told her that in his 
unit the officers always went by what 
the Sergeant-Major said. The Sergeant- 
Major was ruled by his wife ; therefore 
to get promotion one had to make up 
to the Sergeant-Major’s wife. She, I 
gathered, was what the R.A.F. would 
call a highly coloured ‘blonde job’ 
whom Mrs Jukes had once seen and 
highly disapproved of at the regi- 
mental sports. Consequently Mrs 
Jukes had swallowed the bait, hook, 
line, and sinker, declaring that she 
hoped Jukes would remain a gunner 
for the rest of his days, and that if 
ever he dared to become a sergeant 
she ‘would pack up then and there and 
leave him. 

Jukes had forgotten this story, but 
she had not, and all this had now 
recoiled in large lumps upon his 
unhappy head. ‘“ She’s a good woman, 
sir,” he said miserably, “‘ and she means 
well. But I shan’t have a moment's 
peace as long as I have a stripe.” 

** But surely,” said the Major, “ you 
told her that you’ve changed your unit 
and that things are different here ?” 

“I did, sir, but it was no good. 
She won’t see reason. You know 
what women are, sir.” 

The Major did. “I’m sorry, Jukes,” 
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he said. ‘“* Let’s hope she'll change 
her mind. Anyway, I'd like you to 
carry on for a week. I will see you 
again at the end of it, and if you 
still want to revert we'll see if we can 
find you another job.” 

Jukes carried on, but his interest 
was gone. He still kept the low 
category men up to the mark, but 
now as he whipped to attention when 
I went round the spiders some of his 
alertness was gone and there was a 
worried look on his face. I had 
gloomy forebodings that once that 
stripe was down it wouldn’t be long 
before he was on a charge. 

However, towards the end of the 
week the Sergeant-Major came in to 
say that Lance-Bombardier Jukes 
wanted to see the Major. To my 
surprise the old alert Jukes marches in 
with a smile in his eyes and announced 
that he wished to retain his stripe. 

“Tt’s all right, sir,” he beamed. 
“The missus has changed right round. 
She hopes T’ll stay here where I’m 
happy and keep my stripe. And she 
hopes I'll get promotion.” 

“Thet’s good,” said the Major. 
“Tm very glad she’s changed her 
mind. And you can tell her you will 
be getting promotion. Now that Bom- 
bardier Hook has been posted we can 
put you up.” 

“Thank you very much, sir.” 
Jukes gave a salute that shook the 
whole office and marched out. 

“That’s a bit of good joss,” I said. 
“I was afraid we were in for a spot 
of bother with friend Jukes. I wonder 
what made the old war-horse change 
her mind.” 

The Major took a carbon copy from 
a folder and handed it to me with a 
grin. It was a letter addressed to Mrs 
Jukes and was marked confidential :— 


“Dear Mapa,” I read, “I am 
writing to you regarding your husband, 
Lance-Bombardier Jukes, who as you 
are aware came to us from his former 
unit some weeks ago. In the ordinary 
course of events he is due to go out 
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from here with a new battery in a 
month’s time. He has, however, been 
employed here as an N.C.O. on the 
permanent staff and I had hoped to 
keep him, but I fancy he feels that 
stripes should go to younger men. 
While this may be a sound procedure 
with a fighting unit I am convinced 
that it does not necessarily apply to 
a training unit such as this. Also 
with an old soldier’s instinct for 
service he wants to go out into the 
field. Unfortunately at his age I 
cannot post him to a mobile battery for 
service Overseas, and the alternative 
is a mixed static battery of older 
men and A.T.S. No doubt he would 
do good work with such a unit, but I 
feel that his experience and service would 
be more valuable here in training and 
setting an example to young soldiers. 

**I understand, Madam, that your 
son is doing very well in the service 
and that your daughter has made a 
happy and prosperous marriage. This, 
if I may say so, reflects great credit 
upon the mother, and I am sure, there- 
fore, that your husband quite rightly 
places great trust in your judgment. 

“Tf, therefore, you should agree 
with what I have said regarding his 
future, I believe that a word from 
you would persuade him to adopt 
the course I have suggested—a course 
which I am convinced would be in the 
best interests both of himself and of 
the service.” 


The letter was signed with the 
Major’s familiar scrawl. 
I handed it back and grinned. 


“Very cunning, sir,” I said. ‘‘ Very 
cunning! But was there any chance 
of his being sent to a mixed battery ?” 
“None at all that I know of,” 
answered the Major cheerfully. ‘“ But 
I thought that might fetch her.” 
Obviously it was that sentence that 
had caused the penny to drop. But, 
personally, I think the last sentence 
was the real masterpiece—‘‘In the 
best interests both of himself and of 
the service!” How right that was ! 
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A CoTraGE IN GULHEK. 


BY J. C. E. BOWEN. 


WHEN we first saw our cottage 
in Gulhek the snow still lay thick 
upon the mountains, visible through 
the bare trees a few miles away 
to the north. The cottage had, in 
former summers, been occupied by 
the minister’s chauffeur. He had 
shared it with the darban, or gate- 
keeper of the summer Legation, whose 
small room facing on to the grass-grown 
lane leading to the gate had to be 
thrown into the cottage—to serve as 
a nursery for the small Sebastian— 
before we could move in. It did not 
matter that the space inside the 


cottage was restricted, because as soon 
as summer came we lived, as all 
Persians in Gulhek do, almost entirely 
outside, either on the square of green 


lawn shaded by leafy walnut trees or 
on the verandah. The verandah was 
a rustic affair, supported in front, in 
traditional Persian style, by boles of 
peeled poplar trees and covered with 
areed thatch. Its roof was fastened on 
one side to the trunk of a tall chenar 
tree, which grew close to the cottage 
and sheltered it throughout the heat 
of the day. We covered the rough 
brickwork of the floor with a large 
Ispahani carpet, and lived through- 
out the summer as happily as if our 
cottage had been a lodge in the Forest 
of Arden. 

A narrow path separated the veran- 
dah, and the green lawn on to which it 
opened, from the plot of roses bordered 
by lavender which filled the garden with 
colour and scent. The roses had all 
been planted and tended with paternal 
care by Mr Parkes, the head-butler- 
cum-head-chauffeur of the Legation, 
who, it was said, used to take advan- 
tage of the visits he paid while driving 
our Minister to the houses of high 


Persian officials, to enlarge, by 4 
system of barter, his already extensive 
collection of roses. Whether this tak 
was true I know not, but there ce. 
tainly was one rose, whose colour wa 
a delicious tint of clear peach, shading 
to old gold, which we always referred 
to as the ‘ Gloire de Dijon.’ That rog 
at least, we felt, could have come only 
from the garden of the Shah of Persia, 

Parkes, who planted our roses for 
us, was the original of the Legation 
butler, Selfridge, who figures in that 
admirable satire, ‘‘ Innocence an 
Design.” It will be recalled that Self- 
ridge, whose favourite expression was 


 Cripes,’ was promoted Minister by 


a Labour Government anxious t 
give a working-man a place in the 
sun. Judging by the success of Parkes’ 
rose transactions with Persians 
high standing, and knowing the portly 
and rubicund presence of the ma 
himself, I cannot help thinking that, 
as Minister, he would give any Goven:- 
ment a good run for its money. 
And ‘Cripes’ is the mot juste to 
describe the sort of diplomatic incident 
which is liable at any moment to aris 
in that otherwise blessed country. 
The rose garden was enclosed 0 
the far side by the wall of the Legation 
laundry—a building which, in any 
country but Persia, would probably 
have been a utilitarian eyesore. Not 
so our Legation laundry. It was 4 
pleasant, low, brick-and-plaster build. 
ing, over whose walls clambered 4 
leafy ancestral vine. The severity o! 
the wall which faced us was broken 
by a single admirably placed window, 
recalling the influence which Russial 
architecture has had on so many 
buildings in the north of Persia. 
When we wished our guests 
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ample a truly Persian dish we used 
togive them ‘dolmehs.’ The first step 
in their preparation was for Abbas to 
silly forth to the laundry wall and 
pick a sufficiency of succulent vine 
leaves. These he would wrap round 
balls of rice, meat, and raisins, cook 
them as only he knew how, and serve 
them still folded in the fragrant leaves. 
Dolmehs so prepared, when washed 
down with the red wine of Tehran—the 
wine which has the savour of the 
Persian earth—make one of the most 
delectable dishes imaginable. Some- 
times, indeed, we used to wonder 
whether the reason why the wine and 
the leaf-wrapped dolmehs went so 
exquisitely together was that the 
grapes which were crushed to make 
the red wine had perhaps been picked 
from vines of the same root as that 
ancient one which climbed upon our 
garden wall. 

One entered the garden from the 
lane through a wicket-gate set in a 
hedge of wild roses. This hedge 
supplied the dog-rose which, in Pla- 
vinski’s illustration, adorns the trans- 
lation of the Hafiz poem :— 


“Early one morning the nightingale said 

To a little red rose-bud asleep in a bed: 

‘Don’t be such a flirt, there are thousands 
like you— 

Fair and light-hearted, yet tender and true.’ 

To which she replied with a smile to her 
friend : 

‘The truth between lovers can never offend, 

But what I object to, most loathsome of 
birds, 

Is the tore you employ when saying such 
words.’ ” 


Strictly speaking, the rose should 
have been a garden one, but none of 
the garden roses, not even our precious 
‘Gloire de Dijon,’ produced any buds 
with that half-woken look—flirtatious 
yet insouciant—which the poem re- 
quired. Plavinski, who was then my 
Chef de Studio, exactly caught the 
spirit of the poem in his illustration 
of the rose in light-hearted conversa- 
tion with a roguish-looking nightingale, 
which was published with the Persian 
of the original poem, and my transla- 
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tion, a few days later in one of the 
Tehran papers. And that is how an 
unassuming rose-bud from the hedge 
of our garden in Gulhek achieved—if 
one may not say immortality—at least 
a share of fame. 

My work as director of the studio, 
where we paid industrious homage to 
the goddess of Visual Publicity, took 
me down to Tehran early every 
morning. This meant a 7.30 a.m. 
breakfast, eaten on the verandah 
looking ‘northward to the moun- 
tains, which even in mid-summer 
wore the shining vestiges of their 
winter snow. Often at that hour the 
tops of the mountains had a look of 
dreamy blue, making them almost 
indistinguishable from the sky, and 
presaging a day of heat for the city 
in the plain below. At breakfast we 
generally ate, from the earthenware 
bowls in which it had set during the 
night, the creamy curdled ‘ mast,’ for 
which Tehran, and particularly the 
pilgrim village of Shah Abdul Azim 
which adjoins it, is justly famous. 
Into it we would ladle great spoonfuls 
of tawny honey, bought at the gate 
from mountainy men who had carried 
it on their heads, twenty pounds of 
honeycomb at a time, straight from 
the hives of the wild bees in the 
remoter valleys of the Elburz. 

On the far side of our green lawn, 
in the space between the woodshed 
and the kitchen, a narrow swift stream 
flowed with a delightful gurgling sound 
over a foot-high waterfall into a little 
pebbly pool, before disappearing pr-- 
cipitately under theemassive Legation 
wall. There was so little space inside 
the cottage that Abbas had always 
to wash up the larger dishes in this 
natural basin; and our old Armenian 
nurse, Taqwi (whose name in her own 
language means ‘a queen’) used it 
for washing the small Sebastian’s 
clothes. When the days were hot, 
jellies were put to set in the cold water, 
and cream chilled there to prevent its 
curdling. These operations needed 
care, however, for the stream flowed 
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so swiftly that it was liable at any 
moment to whisk away a bow! of jelly 
intended for the supper table; and on 
one occasion we had to have the entire 
road outside the Legation dug up to 
recover one of Sebastian’s shawls, 
which the stream had snatched while 
Taqwi was not looking and hidden in 
the dark channel through which it 
flowed to the outer world. 

In high summer, if one bent to the 
level of the water and looked up the 
grass-fringed stream, one would catch 
a vision as of a mass of snow melting 
in the water. This was caused by the 
reflection in the water of hundreds 
of white marguerite daisies growing 
in thick clusters along the stream. 
When, in the middle of June, we 
decided to give an Alu Balu party 
we chose as its setting a green glade 
among the trees to the north of our 
demesne, partly because the glade, 
with its grey-stemmed walnut trees 
and murmuring stream, reminded us 
of ‘‘A Wood Near Athens,” and 
partly because of the profusion of 
tall white daisies, which covered the 
upper part of the garden and swept 
like a dazzling white wave to the 
edge of the wood. In the middle of 
the glade was a low rectangular plat- 
form, intended for a tent, and there 
we strewed Persian carpets and set 
glasses of Alu Balu—that potion of 
wild cherry juice (in Persian, Alu Balu) 
and vodka, which, with one other 
ingredient, makes a celestial drink. 

Our guests stayed late that evening, 
and before they left the moon played 
her part in entertaining them. When 
she sailed over the trees it seemed 
that the curtain of darkness had 
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suddenly been lifted. As we watched, 
she took station in the heavens towards 
the south, flooding the whole garde 
with heavenly radiance, turning the 
myriads of white daisies before us into 
a silvery snowdrift, and lifting up ow 
hearts, as though they had been ocean 
tides, towards the perfection of he 
beauty and light. 

Deborah and I plan one day to 
return to Gulhek, to live there the whole 
day through. For in that forme 
summer our cottage was our home 
only in the early morning and late 
evening, and for sleep at night. Many 
weary hours of toil lay in between. It 
will be sufficient, when we return, for 
me to have a volume of Hafiz to 
study and translate ; for us to be able 
to watch through the still summer 
days the roses coming to perfection; 
and in the evenings to smell the damp 
goodness of the earth as our flower 
and vegetables are watered. In the 
dusk we shall see the moon rise over 
the dark woods of Gulhek, and watch 
her set in splendour beyond the spurs 
and ridges of the Elburz. To absent 
ourselves awhile from the green felicity 
of Gulhek is to feel as Hafiz did when 
for a period he denied himself the 
consolation of wine, and wrote :— 


** Crimson roses in profusion 
Float their petals on the stream, 
As I wake in grave confusion 
From the mazes of a dream ; 
Sighing, ‘ When so well together 
The bloom of wine and rose accords, 
Why should I, in such sweet weather, 
Shun the solace wine affords ?’ ” 


Ending with a great shout of :— 


** Bring wine, O Slave, that I may be 
Absolved from this apostasy.” 
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